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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


(PIHE chief event of the week was the Budget statement of 
I Mr. Austen Chamberlain on Wednesday. There is 
really only one point of view from which it is right to regard this 
Budget, only one test to which it ought to be brought. In the 
present stage of transition, with the whole of our industrial life 
to be reconstructed, will the Budget create confidence ? Confi- 
dence is the one desideratum. We are convinced that Mr. 
Chamberlain could hardly have done better for the country, 
His statement was devoid of all viewiness and fantasy. It was 
shrewd, wise, safe, and statesmanlike. We have written on 
the Budget at length elsewhere, and here we will only give a 
plain summary of its contents. 





Mr. Chamberlain began by steting that the expendi- 
ture for the past year had been £2,579,301,000— or 
£392,896,000 less than the estimate—and that the revenue 


had been £889,021,000—or £46,971,000 more than the estimate, 
The deficit, met by loans, had been £1,690,280,000, or 
£439,867,000 less than was feared a year ago, when it was 
doubtful whether the war would end in 1918, Nearly every 
branch of revenue had shown an increase, except the Death 
Duties, which by chance were a million less than the estimate, 
and the Excess Profits Duty, the proceeds of which would 
consequently be larger this year. The twopenny cheque stamp 
had yielded over £1,500,000, instead of £750,000. 


The National Debt, Mr. Chamberlain said, had risen from 
£645,000,000 at the outbreak of war to £7,435,000,000 on 
March 31st last—or £545,000,000 less than Mr. Bonar Law 
anticipated a yearago. Of this vast total we owed £1,350,000,000 
to foreign creditors. On the other hand, our Allies owed us 
£1,568,000,000—£568,000,000 of which is on Russian account— 
while the Dominions owed us £171,000,000. There were assets 
in the shape of surplus war stores, and there was the prospect 
of an indemnity, but the burden of Debt was very formidable. 


The current year, Mr. Chamberlain continued, would be 
wholly abnormal, though the expenditure would be less than 
half that of last year. The Estimates which he had presented 
were largely conjectural. Since they were published, he had 
had to lend the Allies £28,000,000, and to provide £20,000,000 for 
the coal industry, £8,000,000 for unemployment benefit, and so 
on, The Debt charge would be £360,000,000. The total 
expenditure would probably amount to £1,434,910,000. The 
revenue, including £300,000,000 from Excess Profits Duty and 
£200,000,000 to be realized from the disposal of surplus war 
stores and plant—which he valued at four times that amount— 





would be £1,159,650,000 on the present basis of taxation. The 
deficit of £275,260,000, or perhaps £300,000,000, had to be 
met by fresh taxes and loans. 


Mr. Chamberlain impressed on the House the urgent need for 
economy on the part of the Government and the private citizen. 
He outlined the Budget of a normal year, perhaps in or after 


1922. The revenue would be £652,000,000 on the present 
basis; the expenditure, including £400,000,000 for Debt and 


£110,000,000 for defence, would be £766,000,000. He therefore 
proposed new taxes which in a normal year would produce 
£114,000,000, the amount of the expected deficit. 


He digressed at this point to remark that the famous Land 
Values Duties of 1909-10 had proved unworkable, as most 
intelligent people predicted at the time. Mr. Lloyd George, 
their author, now agreed that the duties must be amended or 
repealed, and that the costly valuation which had been made 
was useless. A Select Committee would be appointed to inquire 
into the matter. The duties served Mr. Asquith and Mr. Lloyd 
George well enough in a political sense when they were put 
forward. Now that they have proved to be unjust and imprac- 
ticable they will presumably be abandoned. Away with that 
wonderful new Domesday Book! Mr. Chamberlain also an- 
nounced the abolition of the Excise duty on benzol, in the 
interests of a new and large industry, and the cessation of the 
vexatious Motor Spirit Licence Duty, which yielded little or 
nothing. 


Mr. Chamberlain, recalling with filial pride his father’s 
advocacy of Imperial Preference, announced that the Budget 
would give effect to the decision of the Imperial War Cabinet 
and Conference of 1917, which in turn was founded on the policy 
enunciated by Mr. Asquith’s Cabinet at an earlier stage of the 
The preference given would be substantial. The rates 
would be few and simple. Any corresponding Excise duty would 
be altered in proportion. Care would be taken as a rule not to 
increase the import duties on Allied goods for the sake of giving 
preference to the Dominions, India, and the Colonies. On 
films, watches and clocks, motor-cars, and musical instruments 
there would be a preference of a third. On tea, cocoa, coffee, 
sugar, and tobacco there would be a preference of a sixth. On 
wine Dominion importers would pay 9d. instead of 1s. 3d. a 
gallon, or 2s. instead of 3s., with corresponding reductions cf 
the Super Duty. In regard to spirits, foreign imports would be 
charged 2s. 6d. a gallon more than at present. The scheme would 
mean a loss of £2,500,000 in the current year, mainly cn tea. 
It would take efiect from June 2nd for tea and from September Ist 
for other articles. 


war, 


The new taxes, Mr. Chamberlain continucd, would not include 
a Luxury Tax nor any increase of the Income Tax and Super Tax, 
which were the subject of a full inquiry by a Royal Commission. 
He proposed to raise £19,850,000 by increasing the duty on 
proof spirits from 30s. to 50s, a gallon, while maintaining the 
maximum prices now charged to the consumer. He assumes 
that the trade will pay out of its abnormal profits. The duty 
on beer would be increased from 50s. to 70s. a standard barrel. 
More beer and better beer would be brewed, up to twenty million 
barrels, as compared with thirty-six million barrels before the 
war. The increase of revenue this year would be £22,200,000, 
The Excess Profits Duty would be continued for this year at 
half the existing rate, or 40 per cent., yielding £50,000,000. 
The Death Duties on estates over £15,000 in value would be 
raised ; estates worth over £2,000,000 would pay 40 per cent., 
or double the present rate. The yield in a full year would be 
£10,000,000, Mr. Chamberlain denounced in the strongest 
terms the mad proposals for a “levy on capital,’ which would 
reduce the revenue, besides upsetting the whole industrial and 


social fabric, The heavy Income Tax and Super Tax and 
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Death Duties could, however, be paid without causing dis- 
turbance, and must be regarded as an insurance for capital. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer concluded by saying that 
his new taxes would yield in a full normal year £108,950,000, 
including the temporary Excess Profits Duty of £50,000,000, 
and would produce this year £41,450,000 in additional net 
revenue. There would remain £233,810,000 to be raised by 
fresh loans. The Debt at the end of the year would probably 
stand at £7,685,000,000, against which could be set off our 
loans, our assets in war stores, unpaid Excess Profits Duty, 
and an indemnity from Germany. 


Mr. Adamson, for the Labour Party, advised the Government 
to practise economy—advice which comes oddly from such a 
quarter. He advocated the raising of the minimum taxable 
income to £250, and the abolition of indirect taxation on all 
articles that were not luxuries. He wanted a “ levy on capital,” 
but would not repudiate the National Debt. He seemed to 
think that the “‘profiteers,’ who already pay Income Tax, 
Super Tax, and Excess Profits Duty, could meet the whole cost 
of administration, and that the vast majority of the population, 
earning high wages, should pay no taxes at all. This is not our 
idea of democracy, nor is it sound or honest finance. 


The Report of the Peace Conference Committee on War Crimes 
was summarized in the papers of Monday. According to this 
summary, it is divided into two parts. The first deals with the 
responsibility for the war itself, and the second with breaches 
of the laws of war during the fighting. The Commission 
advises that there should be no prosecution on the first count, 
but only a “ formal condemnation by the Peace Conference of 
guilty persons.” The second part recommends that there 
should be a prosecution before an international Tribunal for 
the crimes committed during the fighting. A terrible catalogue 
is given of offences by individuals. The Kaiser could apparently 
be prosecuted on this count. 


The American delegates, however, dissented from the second 
part of the Report. They propose that there should be penalties 
only for breaches of international Conventions, and not for 
particular deeds which have offended against the general moral 
sense of theworld. Unexpectedly enough, the American argu- 
ment as regards the Kaiser's immunity develops into something 
like an asesrtion of the Divine right of Kings! On the 
whole, readers of this summary would come to the conclu- 
sion that the Kaiser would escape any worse fate than 
being brought before the Peace Conference and, in the 
soldier's phrase, “told off properly.” The Times of Wed- 
nesday, however, announced that the Drafting Committee of 
the Peace Treaty have drawn up certain clauses for insertion 
in the Treaty, and these put quite a new aspect on the case. 


The first of these clauses begins with the following words: 
“ The Allied and Associated Powers publicly arraign William II. 
of Hohenzollern, formerly German Emperor, not for an offence 
against criminal law, but for a supreme offence against inter- 
national morality and the sanctity of Treaties. A special 
Tribunal will be constituted to try the accused.” It is then 
explained that this Tribunal will be composed of five Judges 
appointed by the five Great Powers. Article I]. states that as 
the German Government have not ensured the punishment of 
persons accused of violating the laws and customs of war, such 
persons will be brought before military Tribunals appointed by 
the Allied and Associated Powers, and will be subject to punish- 
ments laid down by military law. Article IV. requires the 
German Government to furnish all the necessary documents and 
information. 


We have several times stated our opinion that the punish- 
ment of the Kaiser and the high authorities who procured the 
war would be an act of genuine importance, impressive for both 
moral and symbolical reasons. If it were to be an act of mere 
revenge or spite, we should not have a word to say for it; but 
we live in a world in which men are apt to argue from very 
simple premisses, and to make very simple arguments lead to very 
positive conclusions. In such a world as this the plain man 
is sure to sweep aside all legal technicalities, and to ask why some 
miserable wretches lower down (who in committing their crimes 
only obeyed orders) should be punished—perhaps even punished 
with death—while the men high up, who with diabolical callous- 
ness brought about the death of millions, should walk off free. 





In brief, if the high German authorities are passed over, it wil] 
be almost impossible to punish their inferiors. 


It is essential for the Great Powers to make it clearly under. 
stood that the legal agreements and moral customs of nations which 
have been so painfully built up by the growth of civilization cannot 
be defied without dire penalties. If this lesson be not taught to 
every one now, a wonderful opportunity will have been missed, 
We trust, therefore, that the Americans may agree to the clauses 
which it is proposed to insert in the Peace Treaty. In this case 
the unanimity of the Alliedand Associated Powers is highly desir- 
able, if not indeed necessary, because if the Germans were in g 
position to say that punishment had been inflicted by nothing 
better than a majority vote, they could plausibly work up 5 
grievance and pretend that the condemned men were victims of 
vindictiveness. Whatever happens we shall not be content jf 
something is not done to impress the sense of the world and 
leave a lasting mark on the memory. If the Kaiser is only to 
be publicly rebuked, it must at all events be by the most severe. 
the most scathing, verdict ever read out toa human transgressor 


We record with pleasure the appointment of Sir Eric Drum. 
mond as Secretary-General to the League of Nations, with 
headquarters at Geneva. The choice of a British diplomatist 
for this important post is a high compliment to Great Britain, 
Sir Eric Drummond was nominated by President Wilson. He 
has had a distinguished career at the Foreign Office, and has 
been intimately associated with Lord Grey of Fallodon, Mr, 
Asquith, and Mr. Balfour. ‘He is well versed in foreign affairs, 
particularly in American affairs. He has a quick and 
sympathetic mind, and he is above all responsive to new ideas, 


Before leaving Paris on Thursday week, Signor Orlando 
issued a statement in reply to the manifesto in which Presiden 
Wilson rejected the Italian claim to Fiume. The Italian Premier 
expressed regret that the President should have seemed to 
appeal to the Italian people against their Government, at a 
moment when the Allies were still negotiating with Italy iy 
regard to the dispute. Signor Orlando said that he agreed with 
the President’s principles, but not with his method of applying 
them to the Italian claim. Fiume was a necessary part of 
Istria, and, as an ancient Italian city, it must be allowed the 
right of self-determination. If in the case of Poland the forcible 
Germanizing of certain districts was not to prevent them from 
being recognized as Polish, the immigration of Slavs into 
Dalmatia should not be regarded as a reason for denying Italy's 
historic rights in that country. Italy, the Premier concluded, 
was not actuated by Imperialist cupidity. She sought to 
recover only the Italian lands of which she had been deprived. 


Signor Orlando on his journey through ltaly was applauded 
by enthusiastic crowds, and at Rome last Saturday he had an 
enthusiastic greeting. In a speech outside the railway station 
he said that Italy had a grave decision to take. ‘‘ Food supplies 
are failing us, but Italy which has known hunger has never 
known dishonour.” On Tuesday he addressed the Chamber. 
He said that on April 14th President Wilson, in a memorandum, 
rejected the Italian claims on Dalmatia and the islands, 
“ accorded but anincomplete liberty to Fiume, and even went so 
far as to break up the unity of Istria.” Signor Orlando had 
refused these terms as “ absolutely impossible.” The President 
then agreed to reconsider the question, and the Allies sought 
for a compromise. While the debates were proceeding the 
President’s manifesto was published in the Paris newspapers. 
The President, said Signor Orlando, had not intended to cast 
doubt on the full authority of the Italian delegates to represent 
Italy, but that was the effect of his action. The Premier 
therefore asked the Italian Parliament to say whether he and 
his colleagues had interpreted the national will aright. 


The Italian Chamber responded to Signor Orlando’s appeal by 
affirming its confidence in the Government. Three hundred and 
eighty Deputies voted for the motion; only forty advanced 
Socialists, who are always “‘ agin the Government ”’ on principle, 
voted against the motion. Signor Bissolati, the Socialist who 
left the Ministry on the Dalmatian claim, voted for the Govern- 
ment. The Senate gave Signor Orlando a unanimous vote of 
confidence. He can now return to Paris with a clear proof that 
he speaks for the Italian people, and with the intention, we 
hope, to arrange a compromise of the Adriatic question. 


The German Peace Delegates, headed by the Foreign Minister, 
Count Brockdorff-Rantzau, arrived at Versailles on Tuesday. 
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It is uncertain, as we write on Thursday, whether they 
have full powers to sign a Treaty, or when the Allied terms will 
be presented to them for acceptance. The terms, it is said, 
run to eighty thousand words or more—the equivalent of a copy 
of the Spectator—so that the proceedings will take some time. 


President Wilson on Tuesday week formally recognized the 
British Protectorate in Egypt. He said at the same time that 
the American people “ have every sympathy with the legitimate 
aspirations of the Egyptian people for a further measure of self- 
government, but that they view with regret any effort to obtain 
the realization thereof by a resort to violence.” America, in the 
Philippines, Hayti, and San Domingo, has come to know the 
difficulties which face a Protecting Power, and her sympathy 
with us in Egypt is valuable. The Egyptian Nationalists seem 
to have been thunderstruck at President Wilson’s tacit refusal 
to help them. On the same day General Allenby warned the 
Egyptian officials who had gone on strike that they must return 
to work or lose their posts. Next day the Departments were 
fully manned. 32 aC 

The outbreak of disorder in India has been checked, but 
there is still some unrest in the Punjab, where flying columns 
have been employed to arrest rioters. The Moslem rowdies in 
the Punjab are said to have been incited by revolutionists in 
Turkish and German pay, who, in India as in Egypt, are a day 
after the fair, since their employers’ cause is lost. The co- 
operation between Moslem and Hindu agitators at Lahore, 
where Hindus were admitted to the mosque, did not last. The 
responsible Moslem authorities repudiated all share in what 
they regarded as an outrage. The Punjab Hindus, for their 
part, have organized a protest against cow-killing, in regard to 
which they are poles apart from the Moslems. The Government 
seem to have surprised the unruly by their firmness and prompti- 
tude. The Montagu-Chelmsford Report had led the agitators 
to believe that they were governed by phrase-making Babus. 


When the House of Commons reassembled on Tuesday, Sir 
Robert Horne defended the administration of the unemploy- 
ment donation, which would be made the subject of inquiry 
byaCommittee. It had been abused, he said, but not so much as 
the public supposed. Employers who were short of labour 
had not offered sufficient wages or had not applied to the Labour 
Exchanges. As for domestic service, seventeen thousand girls 
had lost their weekly doles for refusing situations, but sixty- 
tix thousand women had been placed in domestic service since 
November. Of the million persons receiving donations, three 
hundred and fifty thousand were ex-soldiers or ex-sailors, and 
one hundred thousand were cotton operatives whom the blockade 
had thrown out of wor'-. Onthe otherhand, three millions out of 
the four millions of Service menand munition workers demobilized 
had found employment. As the world’s markets were still shut 
Sir Robert Horne urged that the position was not wholly dis- 
ouraging. Mr. Clynes in a friendly speech urged that the Govern- 
ment ought to have provided work instead of doles, but he could 
not specify any means of doing so. The scarcity of materials 
and the official restrictions on industry and investment have, of 
course, hindered employers from making a fresh start. The 
is, however, the primary need. 


speedy conclusion of peacé 


The Coal Commission resumed its sittings on Thursday week. 
Mr. Justice Sankey said that it would report not later than 
June 20th on the proposal to nationalize the coal-mines. The 
case against nationalization was well stated by Professor Cannan, 
Mr. Harold Cox, and Professor W. R. Scott. The case for it 
was stated by Mr. J. A. Hobson and by Mr. Sidney Webb, who 
one of the Commissioners. Professor Wallas expressed 
approval of the principle, but emphasized the administrative 
difficulties. Mr. J. H. Jones, of Glasgow University, pointed out 
that no such industry had been nationalized, and that, as the 


is 


consequences of failure would be very serious, it might be well to 
try the experiment on one coalfield, such as the Scottish. For 
South Wales he suggested a Joint Beard of Control, on which 
mine-owners, miners, consumers, and the State were represented. 
Mr. Jones said. aptly enough, that nationalization in practice 
night disappoint the 
grievances were in part evils inherent in the work itself, and that 


miners, as they would find that their 


State control would mean stricter discipline 





are free to do so if they follow, so far as their skill and the 
weather permit, the proper route, either to Brighton or Clacton- 
on-Sea, or, venturing more boldly, to St. Ives or Chester. When 
Ministers of the State travel regularly by air to Paris with 
punctual smoothness, the sceptic about regular air transport 
must maintain a saered silence ; and when the leading journals 
publish the official air-route chart for the British Isles, from 
Plymouth to London and London to Edinburgh, the sceptio 
must sit absolutely dumb. A curious feature of this chart is its 
warning to many important cities that when flying really does 
supersede railway and road travel their identity and importance 
will suffer an air-change into place-names new and strange. 


The Porter in Macbeth remarked that his place was ‘‘ too cold 
for hell” ; and even elderly maiden ladies, emboldened by the 
laxity in language learnt in war time, must be inclined to echo 
his words at the close of a bitter April, the sixth month of the 
winter of 1918-19. There is a cumulative exasperation in 
Arctic weather out of season, when it never “ lets up,” as America 
says, for more than one day—such a day as Friday week, when 
life was worth living for seven or eight sunny hours. Then 
forty-eight hours later most of the country was under some 
inches of snow. One is reminded of the Scots clergyman who in 
prayer thus expostulated with the Deity—‘‘O Loard, the 
weather of the past week, as is well known unto Thee, has been 
juist fair redeeclous a’thegither.” 


go 
eo 


The Honours List was issued on Monday evening, during an 
outburst on the part of our wonderful climate, which did its best 
to make us forget that the List had been postponed from the 
New Year. The List contains four new Barons, twenty-three 
Baronets, and forty-nine Knights. Lord Burnham and Lord 
Rothermere both go up a step in the Peerage and become 
Viscounts. The new Barons are Sir J. H. Roberts, Sir R. T. 
Hermon-Hodge, Sir T. R. Dewar, and Mr. T. H. A. E. Cochrane. 
Among the Knights we notice with interest the name of 
Mr. Harry Lauder. But the feature of the List is the steady 
stream of honours which flows through Fleet Street. The 
Navy and Army are still unhonoured. 


Lord Burnham, of the Daily Telegraph, and Lord Rothermere, 
of the Daily Mirror, as we have already said, both go up a step, 
Lord Burnham has been a most faithful liaison officer between 
the daily newspaper Press and the Government, and Lord 
Rothermere worked hard at the Royal Army Clothing Depart- 
ment and figured less successfully at the Air Ministry. A 
baronetcy goes to Mr. Sutton, who is connected with the Daily 
Mail and its kindred papers ; another baronetcy to Mr. Davison 
Dalziel, formerly proprietor of the Evening Standard; another 
to Mr. Edward Hulton, who is proprietor of the Daily Sketch, 
the Daily Dispatch, the Sunday Chronicle, and other newspapers, 
and who is the only colourable rival to Lord Northcliffe; and 
yet another to Mr. W. T. Madge, managing director of the 
People, and formerly manager of the Globe. 

The Coalition has lost a third seat in Central Aberdeenshire, 
At the General Election the late Colonel Gordon, as a Coalition 
Unionist, defeated the old Liberal Member, Mr. J. M. Henderson, 
by 638 votes. In the by-election, the result of which was 
declared on Wednesday, Major Mackenzie Wood, an Asquithian 
Liberal, defeated Mr. Davidson, the Coalition Unionist candidate, 
by 186 votes. A Labour candidate, who appealed specially to the 
farm labourers, was third on the poll. The Coalition polled 
1,782 votes fewer than in December, and the Independent 
Liberals 958 fewer. About half the electors voted. The defeat 
reflects the general anxiety and impatience, which the electors 





naturally vent on the Government. The wonder is not that 


| Central Aberdeenshire has reverted to the Asquithian fold, but 


that it ever, in any conceivable circumstances, should have 
returned a Unionist. The conservatism of Scotland is a thing 
that few Englishmen understand. 





| We greatly regret to record the death on Wednesday of Sir 
John Mahaffy, Provost of Trinity College, Dublin. He was 
eighty years of age. <A learned scholar, an attractive writer, 
| a brilliant talker, and a good sportsman, Sir John Mahaffy was 
| the ideal head of a great University. lt is only to be regretted 


: that he did not attain the position, which he was specially 
Towards the end of last week the air was released from war | qualified to fill, until 1914, when he was nearing the end of a 

service for civilian purposes, and no doubt civilians of enterprise | long and very active life. 

and courage will shortly use private two-seater biplanes for 

Week-ending journey 








to céuntry cottages. At all events they | Bank rate, 5 per cent.;changed irom 5} per cent. April5, 1917. 
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THE BUDGET. 


UR first reflection on reading the Budget statement 
which Mr. Chamberlain made in the House of 
Commons on Wednesday is that we may thank our stars 
for having in the position of Chancellor of the Exchequer 
& man so reasonable, so well versed in British Parliamentary 
traditions, and so cool and collected in his habits of thought. 
As our readers know, there are numerous reforms which 
we wish to see introduced into the greatest and best of all 
revenue-producing taxes—the Income Tax—but the time 
for these changes has not yet arrived. A Royal Commission 
has been appointed to report upon the whole matter, and 
next year we may look for considerable changes. The 
separation of the incomes of husbands and wives, a rela- 
tively higher tax upon unmarried men or men who are not 
bringing up families, a system of collecting Income Tax 
from those weekly-wage earners who, though they are 
earning more money than many salaried clerks, manage 
to escape direct taxation—all these things must be con- 
sidered, and if reforms based on them are feasible those 
reforms must of course be introduced into the Budget. 
Mr. Chamberlain showed his good sense, however, in drawing 
up his Budget in such a way that he seemed to have asked 
himself before considering every item: “ Will this or 
will it not cause doubt and misgiving among employers 
of labour? Will this or will it not actively create the 
confidence among employers which it is essential te create 
if we are to rebuild our fortunes ? ” 

From this standpoint—and no other need trouble us— 
almost everything in the Budget is admirable. It was not 
to be supposed that taxation could be reduced, but with 
a view to setting all the wheels of machinery turning again, 
the forges ringing, the shipyards resounding to the blows 
of the riveter, and the shops filling again with produce 
and articles for retail sale, Mr. Chamberlain did well not to 
increase the Income Tax. It is already as high as can be 
borne if there is to be freedom and elasticity in the indus- 
trial revival. During the past year employers and in- 
vestors have alike had an opportunity of testing the con- 
duct of their affairs under heavy taxation. They know 
after that experience pretty well what they can do, but 
to have put new taxes on them at this moment would 
have been to insert in their minds new elements of doubt. 
On the whole, the nation has good reason to face the future 
with assurance. The financial situation, though formid- 
able—and indeed it would be overwhelmingly depressing 
if we were not a nation who have been proved over and 
over again to have the power of resurrection, and of youth 
and liveliness in our veins—can certainly be converted 
into something vastly brighter and more profitable within 
afew years. This depends, of course, upon the habits and 
resolution of the people and upon the avoidance of economic 
follies and fallacies; but for our part we have no doubt 
that British moderation and practical good sense will 
bring the country through successfully. Why should it 
not be done? We recovered after the Napoleonic Wars. 
The French recovered after the same wars and after their 
Revolution. The United States of America recovered 
after the Civil War, and turned adversity to glorious gain 
by inventing under the pinch of necessity wonderful 
ways of saving labour by machinery, and of producing 
things cheaply though all the apparatus of production was 
expensive. 

We read nothing in Mr. Chamberlain's speech with 
more satisfaction than his shattering criticism of the 
proposed levy on capital. Such a levy would probably 
have set back our industrial revival by years, if it had not 
stifled it altogether. Surely by far the best and simplest 
plan is to rely in the matter of direct taxation entirely 
upon the Income Tax. The Income Tax is simplicity 
itself. It is also just, and it is cheap to collect. It answers 
the purpose of all other forms of direct taxation. We hope 
that Mr. Chamberlain is not mistaken about the large 
return which he expects from the sale of material accumu- 
lated during the war. Hard-hit private persons, bitterly 
reflecting on the expense of every single commodity, 
may reflect that scarcely any estimate of the prices which 
commodities will fetch nowadays can be too high. Cer- 
tainly Mr. Chamberlain has placed his own estimate 





is appreciably less gloomy than the pessimists warned 
us to expect. No one predicted that with such a cautious 
Budget as Mr. Chamberlain has introduced it would be 
necessary to raise no more than 233 millions odd by 
fresh borrowing. The estimated revenue, again, is dis. 
tinctly higher than was expected. Even the estimated 
expenditure falls under the 1,500 million mark yw} 
was generally expected in advance. 

The reduction of the Excess Profits Duty from 99 per 
per cent. to 40 per cent. is entirely in the right direction 
The tax was a fetter upon bold trading, and it is precisely 
bold trading in a spirit of perfect confidence which jg 
needed now in the interests of the wage-earner as much 
as in the interests of everybody else. Ultimately, jt jg 
to be hoped. the Excess Profits Duty will be wholl y removed. 


ich 


but in the meantime it is of course an extremely 
difficult matter to find a substitute for the large 


revenue which this duty produced during the war. The 
only addition to direct taxation is the increase in the 
Death Duties. This increase is evidently quite necessary 
and on the whole we would add that it is also just. No 
one can pretend that the heirs of rich men are getting 
off lightly. They are going to be hit extremely hand. 
If the type of working man who really believes that his 
wages are being kept down by the existence of a com. 
paratively few rich men will reflect upon these thumping 
Death Duties, it may do something to quiet the unrest 
in his bosom. Of course it will be objected by some 
people that the Death Duties are themselves a levy on 
capital, and open to the criticism brought against that 
levy. Superficially the objection has truth; but though 
the Death Duties are the first-cousin to the levy on capital, 
they are really in their operation very different indeed. 

The increase in the Death Duties was due because 
the old balance between the Income Tax and the Death 
Duties had been entirely upset. The reasons for not 
increasing the Death Duties during the war were intelligible 
and good, but they no longer exist. During the war, 
according to a table given in the Economist on April 19th, 
the Income Tax and Super Tax rose by nearly 250 millions, 
and represented 32 per cent. against 23 per cent., as in 
1913-14, of the whole revenue from taxation. Customs 
rose by 67 millions, and represented 11 per cent. against 
17 per cent. of the whole. But Death Duties rose by 
less than 63 millions, and the proportion fell from 1%% 
per cent. to 3-4 per cent. of the whole. 

Since Imperial Preference admittedly is to be estab 
lished, it was most satisfactory that Mr. Chamberlain 
introduced it without delay. This is one of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s commendable provisions for letting the trader know 
exactly where he is. There are two ways of giving a pre- 
ference. You can put a surcharge upon those againsi 
whom you wish the preference to tell, or you can leave 
the old tariff where it was and make a reduction in favour 
of your friends who are to enjoy the preference. Mr. 
Chamberlain has chosen the latter course. In_ these 
circumstances we can hardly think that there will be 
any very troublesome outcry from Free Traders who 
refuse to yield upon any point of that doctrine. As Free 
Traders ourselves, we frankly acknowledge that the time 
has come for Imperial Preference, since it was not only 
embodied in the Paris resolutions (inspired by Liberals 
early in the war), but was formally adopted at the Imperial 
War Conference. Moreover, some indirect taxation is 
indispensable for Revenue purposes. From the Free Trade 
point of view, a preference is the least objectionable form 
of tariff. Every time you knock off a tax in order to give 
a preference you are approximating more nearly to the 
desire of every Free Trader's heart. 

Encouraging though the Budget is in many ways, the 
nation must make up its mind, if it is to pull cone. te 
the most rigid public and private economy. The iuture 
calls for as much patriotic sacrifice, though in a different 
form, as was freely given during the war. We are sorry tv 
end with a word of criticism, but the chief impression made 
upon us by the opinions of the Budget expressed in news- 
papers by some Labour Members is that they are con- 
cerned with little but securing immunity from direct 
taxation for wage-carners who are able to pay—and whe 
as patriots ought to be ready to pay — and protesting against 
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Mr, Chagnberlain’s new taxes on spirits and heer, What 


they seem to be out for is cheaper drink and more of it. 
We trust that they are not speaking for all, 





THE COVENANT. 
T is extremely difficult to write in a spirit that will 
be both just and helpful about the final text of 
the Covenant creating the League of Nations. Let us say 
at once that the scheme seems to us to be heavily charged 
with proposals that spell disappointment and disillusion- 
ment. It would be only too easy to write an article which 
would be little but condemnation. But that assuredly 
would be quite the wrong spirit in which to write. On the 
whole, we think that the best thing to do is to recognize, 
which we unreservedly do, the tremendously encouraging 
fact that the great nations have agreed together upon a 
eompact of this kind, and, for the rest, to show, by criti- 
cizing some of the chief points in the scheme, the intense 
resolution which will be required from all nations of good 
will to make the League work. The government of the 
world must—in Wellington's phrase—be carried on, just 
as the government of each individual country must be 
earried on. As it has been decided that the world-govern- 
ment shall be carried on through the medium of this League, 
for the present, at all events, we must not and cannot 
go back upon that decision. We must all do our level 
hest to try to make the League a success. But just for 
this very reason it would be madness not to estimate the 
difficulties which bestrew the path. No one ever surmounts 
dificulties who does not appreciate their character or 
magnitude. 

The article of the Covenant which provides for the 
admission of new members to the League now enables our 
enemies to approve of the League without immediately 
being accepted as members of it. Germany and Russia 
will become eligible for membership of the Council when 
they have established themselves as Great Powers and can 
be “trusted to honour their obligations.” That is only 
good sense. Those who have committed crimes must 
obviously not be allowed to sit upon the Judicial Bench 
till they have purged themselves. But no scheme could 
possibly succeed which permanently excluded Germany 
and Russia. If they were excluded the League would 
become merely an Alliance of the old kind when they had 
recovered their strength. Germany and Russia, regarding 
the League as their natural enemy in that event, would 
probably be drawn together into an Alliance of their own, 
and we should all find ourselves very much where we were 
hefore the war began. What excites our chief misgiving 
is Article V., which provides that the decisions of the 
Couneil—no longer called the Executive Council—as well 
as of the Assembly must be unanimous. How, we ask, 
will the League be able to prevent wars if a unanimous vote 
is required ¢ In its first shape the Council will consist of 
five Great Powers—-Great Britain, the United States, 
France, Italy, and Japan-—and four smaller ones; but 
all history has shown us that when an aggrieved Power is 
asked to be judge in its own cause unanimity is quite 
beyond reach. During the Peace Conference in Paris 
every week has given us some example of the profound un- 
willingness of some member of the Conference to fall into 
line with the others. This has happened although only 
five Powers, and sometimes only four, have been responsible 
for the decisions. Moreover, it has happened although 
there has been no such terrible issue as that of plunging 
the world into war, but, on the contrary, only the issue of 
endowing the world with the blessing of peace. 


_ The ordinary man has had the belief firmly implanted 
in his mind that the chief object of the League is to prevent | 
wars. Its task is to act upon the Prime Minister's motto : 
“ Never again!” But under the stipulation of unanimity 
the League, so far as we can see, will be impotent to act 
en just those occasions when the most terrible of all re- 
sponsibilities is laid upon it. Nor is that the whole difti- 
tulty. By Article IV. any State belonging to the League, 
however small, however backward, however insubordinate, 
8 entitled to sit upon the Council as a member when | 
matters “specially affecting its interests” are being 
discussed. Consider what would probably happen, One | 
ine day the world would be startled into the knowledge 





that some obscure little country of which perhaps most 
people had hardly ever heard—just as Mr. Lloyd George 
confessed that he had never heard of Teschen—had thrown 
its grievance like an apple of discord among the Great 
Powers, and that this little grievance had suddenly become 
an issue of the first importance. The League, dulleaed 
to decide what was to be done, would be bound to come to 
a decision or to lose all its authority as a League. Yet the 
insubordinate little State (having perhaps become a member 
of the Council for this very purpose) would lustily oppose 
every settlement which was not to its own liking. It 
would assiduously prevent unanimity, however preposterous 
its own claims might be. This sounds like madness; and 
of course the authors of the League, being by no means 
madmen but very able men, have tried to provide against 
a small State acting as we have suggested. They have 
refused to allow it to exercise a veto in the settlement of 
disputes to which itisa party. Nevertheless, as we understand 
the Covenant, it is to be allowed to vote in the Council on 
all matters “ specially affecting its interests.” He would 
be a man of superhuman wisdom who could distinguish 
between a dispute to which a small Power is a party and 
a dispute which “ specially affects its interests.” 

We pass to another matter. Article VIII. shows that 
the League as such will not regulate armaments. It 
may draw up plans and issue advice; but no State is 
bound to accept the plans, Members of the League, 
however, will undertake not to exceed the armaments 
permitted in a plan which they have once accepted. There 
is not much cause for regret in the refusal of the League 
to begin by limiting armaments, for it is difficult to imagine 
anything more likely to create suspicion among nations 
and suspicion is the great breeder of wars—than the fear 
that some ill-minded nation is preparing armaments 
secretly. Every one knows how Prussia recovered her 
military strength by the expedient of passing men 
continually through a short training, while all the time 
seeming to abide by the military limitations imposed upon 
her by Napoleon. In our own day there would be constant 
suspicions, to take only one example, that aircraft, 
ostensibly being manufactured for commercial purposes, 
were really being manufactured for war. The authors 
of the Covenant, in spite of the altitude to which the hopes 
of idealists soared in the early stages, have, in fine, become 
alarmed at the complications of some of the more ambitious 
proposals, 

But we must confess that if complexity is in itself an 
evil—_and we are sure that it is—we should greatly have 
preferred something even less complicated than the 
Covenant in its modified form. In our opinion, as we have 
said several times, the simplest and safest way of preventing 
war would be to insist upon the sanctity of international 
contract— that, and no more. If it were understood that 
any Power which regarded a Treaty as a scrap of paper, 
and went to war without adequate notice, would be 
boycotted by the whole civilized world, we should probably 
enter upon a long period of universal security. Any 
Jovernment that was bound to give, say, a years notice 
of its intention to denounce a Treaty would be unlikely 
to go to war at all. Delay always cures hothcadedness. 
When the motive was not mere hotheadedness, but a 
carefully prepared design, as in the case of Germany in 
the Great War, the whole world would also have time to 
make its preparations, In a world determined to observe 
the sanctity of contract, we should find within a few 
years such a general sense of confidence that the Finance 
Ministers of the various countries would be only too glad 
to put their heads together and agree that they need not 
spend more than a very moderate sum upon armaments. 

It is unfortunate that President Wilson has laid himself 
open to the charge that, while he wishes to regulate the 


| life of the Old World, he is unwilling to submit the New 


World to any such discipline. The accusation may be 
quite unjust ; and if account be taken only of Mr. Wilson's 
intentions, we are quite sure that it is unjust. Neverthe- 
less we must take notice of what is being said, because, 
as a matter of fact, the authority of the League will be 
directly affected by popular criticism. It seems, then, 
that while Mr. Wilson does not wish European States to 


i govern ill-organized smaller States or savage races 


without a mandate from the League—a mandate 
may 1 practice give an opportunity lor malcout 


ares 
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criticism or unwarrantable intervention—he asks that 
the United States should manage her affairs without 
mandates. The Monroe Doctrine is to stand. As we 
have often said, we greatly value the Monroe Doctrine, 
and are delighted that it should not be assailed. But 
it is quite another matter to reconcile the present apparent 
conflict of principles. Criticism of the same kind is 
rovoked by the fact that Mr. Wilson, having declared 
his ambition to be the prevention of war, has approved 
ofa t American Navy. We must not be misunderstood. 
We have no sort of jealousy of this Navy, and are not 
alarmed about it. If it helps to carry Anglo-Saxon ideals 
and methods about the world, that will be all to the good. 
We look at the matter only in order to ask what may be 
theeffect of such criticism upon the League. Finally, it may 
be assumed that Mr. Wilson has not altogether earned the 
— of Japan by vetoing the Japanese resolution which 
emanded race equality. The question of race equality 
is left to the League to settle, and no doubt it will be 
settled in a manner satisfactory to Japan. We assume 
that Mr. Wilson intends that. But in the meantime 
Japan is left lukewarm, by the feeling that a principle, 
right and simple in itself, was for some reason or other 
not immediately accepted. Italy is left similarly luke- 
warm. “Our Monroe Doctrine,” says she in effect, 
“applies to the Adriatic.” Any errors which Mr. Wilson 
may have committed are due to the fact that he wanted 
to propitiate critics in America. It is impossible not to 
sympathize with his reasons for making irreconcilable 
concessions. Yet, though we have no right to offer an 
opinion, we cannot help wondering why he did not act 
on a recognition of the simple facts that the American 
Senate is ultimately the Treaty-making body, and that 
the majority of the Senate is Republican. If he had acted 
thus, he would have brought a couple of Republican 
Senators with him to Paris as assessors, and avoided the 
criticism. It must be expected, lastly, that whatever 
security is given to nations by the operations of the League, 
as a substitute for the old-fashioned security obtained 
by good strategic frontiers and strong armaments, will be 
regarded as vitiated to a certain extent by the temporary 
character which has been set upon the League. In the 
text of the Covenant as it now stands it is provided 
that any member of the League can withdraw from it by 
giving two years’ notice. 

We are conscious as we look back upon this survey of 
difficulties and defects that it is a gloomy one—gloomier 
than we had anticipated when we began to write. Never- 
theless we remain convinced that if ever the League is to 
succeed, the basis of success must be a true understanding 
of the difficulties. One excellent advantage belongs to us. 
Time is on our side. It has been said that “ every gener- 
ation wants its war.” The reverse of this truth is that a 
generation which has just had its war—and such a war !— 
will not want another for about thirty years. Therefore 
in all human possibility we have some thirty years ahead 
of us in which safely to experiment with the League of 
Nations. Let us honestly, with the help of Heaven, do 
our best to win through this experimental period. If at 
the end of it success is not attained, then will be the 
time to talk of impossibility. To-day is not the time. It 
is essential to sign the Peace at the first possible moment, 
and not to go on tinkering with speculative ideas till the 
world is in the way to recover its wealth and strength. 
That is why we may accept a League with many defects. 
There is really no reason or justification for hopelessness 
merely because of them. 





THE REAL AMERICAN VIEW OF THE IRISH 
QUESTION. 


72 Irish Nationalists and their few remaining Liberal 
friends have revived of late the old and false argu- 
ment that we must give Ireland Home Rule, or inde- 
endence, or whatever else she may think she wants, 
vause America demands it. When the Americans were 
fighting the Germans and the Sinn Feiners were helping 
the enemy this argument was dropped for a time. It 
would have been too obviously untrue to say that America 
wished to encourage Irish rebels against her British Ally. 
But now that the fighting has ceased the ancient false- 
hood is again being employed. Irish-American politicians 





ili 
persuaded the Foreign Affairs Committee of the House of 
Representatives to let a number of “ patriots” state then 
case against Great Britain, and to pass a resolution which 
may be useful to ward politicians in Irish-American dis. 
tricts. A Sinn Fein delegate has been hanging about 
the back-door of the Peace Conference with the objo. 

- ‘ 4 a ject 
of advertising Ireland’s claim to “ self-determination » 
Probably he will continue to enjoy the pleasures of Paris 
despite the fact that, under the Covenant of the League 
of Nations, America and the Allies guarantee the “ tepy). 
torial integrity” of the British Empire, and therefor 
rule out Irish independence under the banner of Sinn 
Fein. A great effort is being made to persuade the British 
public that America takes the Irish agitation very seriously 
But in such American newspapers as we are privileged i 
see, apart, of course, from a few eccentric journals which are 
notoriously unfriendly to us, there is nothing to justify 
such a belief. On the contrary, the war, which has been a 
great educator, has taught Americans much about Ireland 
as well as about the rest of Europe, and as they haye 
learned the truth their sympathies have cooled to freezing. 
point. We do not suppose that the average American 
ever thought much about Ireland, except as the former 
home of the Irish-American politicians who plagued him 
by their corrupt ways. But he probably accepted the 
stories that he was told of British “ oppression,” and 
wondered vaguely why the Irish endured their miserable 
lot. When the war began America was evidently puzzled 
by the refusal of the Irish Nationalists to join in the crusade 
on behalf of Belgium and Serbia against the military 
Empires. As soon as America herself entered the war and 
American sailors and soldiers came to Ireland, America 
was swiftly disillusioned. When American sailors were 
mobbed in Cork because they were fighting against 
Germany, it became clear that the Irish Nationalist spirit 
had been misunderstood in America, and that Great 
Britain’s refusal to yield to Nationalist demands was not 
so unjustifiable as it had seemed. 

The Springfield Republican some time ago published 
the frank confessions of an American, Mr. W. R. Moody, 
who went all over Ireland last November and conversed 
with men of all parties in his search for truth. He was a 
Home Ruler in principle when he landed ; before he left 
Ireland he had changed his mind. He and his companions 
seem to have been converted to Unionism mainly by their 
interviews with leading Sinn Feiners. Mr. Moody was 
astonished to find that the Sinn Feiners would not have 
Home Rule or anything less than complete independence, 
which, he remarked, was of course “‘ unthinkable.” He 
found, too, that they had no programme of a democratic 
or practical character. They repudiated, for instance, the 
idea of public secular education on the American plan, 
and took it for granted that the Roman Catholic Church 
must control the schools. They asked the Americans to 
promote the investment of American capital in Irish mines, 
and produced a geological map sixty years old in support 
of their arguments :— 

“There are certain phrases which constantly recur in their 
conversation. For example, we were informed frequently 
that ‘Ireland was under the heel of a despotic tyranny,’ and 
was entitled to the privileges of ‘ self-determination.’ When 
asked whether, in the event of national independence, or as & 
condition of secession from the United Kingdom, they would 
apply this principle of ‘ self-determination ’ to Ulster, which is 
opposed to Home Rule, or consent to her continuance in the 
United Kingdom, they frankly and emphatically dissented.” 
The American visitor sought for evidence of the “ despotic 
tyranny,” and naturally failed to find it. He remarked 
that the British taxpayer was helping to buy out the 
Irish landlords for the benefit of the peasantry. He 
observed that Ireland had been exempted from Conserip- 
tion and from food-rationing, and he began to think that 
“ Treland’s ills are not dissimilar to thé imaginary ones of 
a spoilt child.” On Armistice Day, when he arrived in 
Dublin, he saw a Sinn Fein procession flaunting its seditious 
banner without interference from the police, and he ques- 
tioned whether the American Government would have 
displayed such “ patient tolerance.” He found all parties 
agreed that Ireland had never been so prosperous as it 18 
to-day, with high wages and cheap living. He was much 
impressed with the “ thrift, industry, and resourcefulness 
of loyal Ulster, and he came away convinced that it would 
be an injustice to deny “ self-determination ” to Ulster and 
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t it to the disloyal South and West. Of the Ulster 
people, he concluded :— 

“Such men are entitled to justice at the hands of the British 

t, and they cannot be sacrificed to gratify the 

ambitions of men who seek a visionary goal, or bitterly com- 
plain of evils of former generations which England has long 
since acknowledged, and sought her utmost to remedy. 
We have no doubt that any other intelligent American, 
whether @ Home Ruler in theory or not, would come to 
the same conclusion if he cared, like Mr. Moody, to visit 
Ireland and study the problem for himself. 

Another Irish-American correspondent of the same 
paper dealt recently with the Nationalist demand that 
fister must be coerced while Nationalist Ireland must be 
allowed to do what it likes. He remarked that— 

“Tt is not always possible to unscramble eggs. The sub- 
version of the government of Hawaii ; the ‘taking’ of the 
Panama eanal zone from Colombia ; the war with Mexico which 
won California, Arizona, New Mexico and Utah to the United 
States, Were wrongs infinitely more grievous than any from which 
Ireland now suffers, if her extremest claims are allowed. But 
the existing status in the Southwest, in Hawaii and in Panama 
will never be disturbed. Suppose New Mexico, when its popu- 
lation was.still predominately Mexican, had set up a claim to 
autonomy. Suppose the Negroes in the black belt of the South 
were to recite the hideous oppression involved in their capture 
and enslavement, and ask to be allowed to set up a separate 
State. Could not the Mexicans and Negroes make out as good 
a case as the Irish? What, concretely, are the wrongs of 
Ireland? Or, again, suppose that after Holland lost Manhattan 
Island, Long Island had remained Dutch in population and 
sympathies, with a remnant of loyal Americans at the west end. 
And suppose that for the past 300 years these Dutch had not 
only a to amalgamate, but had made their island a hotbed 
of sedition, flirting with our enemies during. every one of our 
wars. Would any plea for separation be entertained now ? 
With what grace would Congress receive unasked advice in 
this connection tendered by organized agitators in Holland?” 
The American writer thought that it would be well if the 
Irish puzzle could be solved, as the Irish-American vote 
was invariably courted by politicians who did not mind 
“twisting the lion’s tail” for party purposes. But he 
admitted that, if loyal Ulster was resolute in rejecting 
Home Rule, she could not be forced to submit. That is all 
we need the American public to understand. The Sinn Fein 
demand for independence cannot be granted, as every one 
knows perfectly well. ‘The demand for Home Rule is more 
specious and plausible until it is seen to include the demand 
for the suppression of the liberties of a million loyal, indus- 
trious, and law-abiding people in North-East Ulster. As 
soon as this side of the Home Rule agitation is revealed, it 
disgusts the intelligent stranger. In Great Britain we 
realize perfectly the Irish Nationalist’s insatiable desire, 
not for liberty, for that he possesses to the full, but for 
power to oppress his loyal Protestant fellow-citizens. We 
are glad to think that the American public have come to 
understand this almost as well.as we do, and that the alleged 
American demand that Irish Roman Catholics shall be 
free to play the tyrant is a baseless delusion. 





CHURCH AND STATE.—A VINDICATION OF 
ENGLISH ERASTIANISM.—IV. 


NONCONFORMITY AND THE LAW OF THE LAND. 


io law of England would certainly seem to support 
the view that the object of the Articles, whatever 
their form, was to include rather than to exclude. It 
has often been pointed out that the law takes the greatest 
care that no Englishman shall be driven out of the Church. 
This condition of things is represented by the word “ Non- 
conformity.” No responsible person in modern times has 
ever ventured to speak officially or authoritatively of Non- 
conformists as heretics, or as excommunicated persons, or as 
having been excluded from the Church by her action. 
In fact, and in the eye of the law, the Nonconformist is 
merely a person who does not at the moment conform to 
the practices of the Church. To such want of conformity 
not only no penalties but no loss or alteration of status are 
attached in the Courts of the nation. At any moment the 
Nonconformist may change his mind and may begin to 
conform. It is, I know, asserted that a clergyman has the 
nght to refuse a Nonconformist the Communion, but 
such a proposition is bad in law. 

If action were taken the Courts would refuse to support 
& clergyman in withholding the Communion from an adult 





person on the ground of his opinions or beliefs, or member- 
ship of one of the Free Churches, or indeed-on any ground 
except open and notorious evil living. or the 
baptized Englishman who is not an evil liver the 
desire to communicate confers the status of the. com- 
municant. In other words, the law of the land provides 
that the gates of the Church are never closed to cmpliniiab 
man who desires to enter them, that every Englishman is 
‘im posse if not in esse a member of the Church, and.that no 
officer of the Church has a right to assign any formal or 
legal description except that of ‘“ Nonconformist” to 
Englishmen whether they are or are not members of other 
Christian Churches. 
UNIFORMITY PRESCRIBED NOT FOR BELIEF 
BUT ONLY FOR PUBLIO WORSHIP. 


The fact that uniformity is prescribed by law to the ser- 
vices of the Church of England makes, I submit, no differ- 
ence to my argument. If comprehension in the matter of 
doctrine is necessary to a National Church, there exists a 
physical necessity for uniformity in the forms of national 
worship. It would be impossible to allow the clergy of 
the National Church to alter her services at will. No 
doubt those services were most anxiously and carefully 
compiled with a view of making them as comprehensive 
as possible, and no doubt also it is quite conceivable that 
their comprehension might now be increased to some ex- 
tent by certain alterations, additions, and excisions. For 
my purpose, however, the essential fact is to note that 
uniformity in public worship was not designed to be ex- 
clusive as regards members of the Church. 

THE CHURCH AND THE ANGLICAN DISESTABLISHERS. 

Believing as I do that the existence of the connexion 
between Church and State makes for the national welfare, 
and believing that the reformation, tradition, and legal 
foundation of the English Church secure to her that com- 
prehension which is essential to a National Church, T hold 
that the Establishment can rightly and justly be maintained, 
and ought to be maintained in our country’s highest 
interests. I realize, however, that the task is by no means 
an easy one, for the position of the Establishment is attacked 
from two sides. The assailants outside the walls are by 
no means her most formidable enemies. The real danger 
comes from a body of men within the garrison, who regard 
the national citadel as untenable, and who are willing, 
nay, anxious, to abandon it. It is impossible to blind 
ourselves to the fact that a very large number of English 
Churchmen have persuaded themselves not only that Dis- 
establishment is coming, but that it had better come quickly 
inorder that,as they say, the Church may be free to lead her 
own life. I know that among these men are many persons 
not only of great ability and great intellectual gifts, but of 
true piety and earnestness. This, however, cannot blind 
us to the fact that what they want to dois in truth to narrow 
the Church to a mere Episcopal sect and to sacrifice her 
national character. If the Church is disestablished, even 
if she does not break up into several bodies—the High 
Church, the Low Church, and the Broad Church—she must 
cease to be the National Church. At present tle Church is 
most irregularly and wrongly described as a denomination, 
She is no denomination, but a comprehensive body capable 
of including many denominations. Once disestablish her, 
however, and nothing can prevent her from becoming a 
denomination, if not, indeed, a group of denominations. 

What, then, the defenders of the Establishment have to 
do is to combat the policy of those who are crying from 
within for the separation of Church and State, either 
consciously with the extreme Ritualists, or unconsciously 
with the ardent followers of Dr. Temple. I have little fear 
of the ultimate result. Disestablishment is one of those 
questions which the electors, if their hands are not forced 
by pressure within the Church, may talk about very 
loudly, but will never desire nor determine actually to 
accomplish. 

HOW TO DEFEND THE CHURCH. 

But though the enemies of the Church within the Church 
are the most formidable foes of the Establishment, I fully 
recognize that the Establishment also needs defence from 
those whom I may call its more natural assailants—the 
Nonconformists and all men who sincerely, though mis- 
takenly, believe that the spiritual life of the nation would 
gain by secularizing the State. As to the best line # 
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defence to be adopted in such cases, I would urge one or 
two considerations which seem to me of vital importance. 
In the first place, let us hear nothing of the rights of the 
Church when those rights are spoken of as if they were 
those of some external or private corporation. What we 
should be concerned to assert is that the Church is the nation 
on its spiritual side. But if this is so, it is clear that the 
nation has a right to regulate its own affairs. We are in 
truth resigning the national position if we talk wildly about 
spoliation, and injustice, and breach of contract, and so 
forth. Rather, we must defend the Church, not by selfish 
pleas, but by pointing out how greatly the best interests 
of the nation would be damaged by separation The Church, 
as regards everything that is internal, must submit to the 
will of the people as much as must the Army or the Navy. 
The true defence of the Church can never be conducted on 
the lines on which a railway or some great joint stock 
company fights to maintain its rights and privileges. 

It may seem strange perhaps to quote Svdney Smith on 
a serious subject, but I venture to say that the passage in 
the Assize sermon in which he charged the lawyers whom 
he addressed to defend their Church, has an application 
for us to-day, and with his words I desire to close my 
attempt to show that we shall be doing our country an 
ill service if we attempt to un-Church her: — 

“If Providence reserve high honours for any one who may 
now chance to hear me, let him remember that there is required 
at his hands a zeal for the Established Church, but a zeal tem- 
pered by discretion, compatible with Christian charity, and 
tolerant of Christian freedom. All human establishments are 
liable to err and are capable of improvement; to act as if you 
denied this, to perpetuate any infringement upon the freedom 
of other sects, however vexatious that infringement, and however 
safe its removal, is not to defend an establishment, but to expose 
it to unmerited obloquy and reproach. Never think it necessary 
to be weak and childish in the highest concerns of life. . . . But 
when you defend that Church, defend it with enlarged wisdom 
and with the spirit of magnanimity ; praise its great excellences, 
do not perpetuate its little defects, be its liberal defender, be its 
wise patron, be its real friend. If you can be great and bold in 
human affairs, do not think it necessary to be narrow and timid 
in spiritual concerns: bind yourself up with the real and 
important interests of the Church, and hold yourself accountable 
to God for its safety : but yield up trifles to the altered state of 


the world.” 
J. Sr. L. 8. 
(Conclusion.) 








IMPERSONAL POSSESSIONS. 

| aes some natures envy does not exist, even in its most 
innocent form—the longing to possess. 

they do not perceive beauty or know what is desirable, but 
the very sight of what delights them brings with it a sense of 
satisfaction resembling the sense of possession. All that they 
can see becomes theirs—this prospect, that picture, this book, 
that exquisite piece of craftsmanship. They have little or no 
sense of possession. Perhaps they love Nature. Have they a 
garden? No; but they can see all over somebody else’s, and 
that, they tell you,is better. “‘ All outdoors” is theirs to look at, 
and what does any one want with Nature but to look at it? The 
man whose patch of land gives him more joy than any prospect 
is incomprehensible to them. They can only suppose that he 
“likes the trouble” of it. The odd thing is that these imper- 
sonal possessors know a great deal about their impersonal 
property. They may know and name every tree they walk 
past, though they never owned a rose-bush. They have no 
pictures at all on their walls, or none that they have been at 
any sacrifice to obtain, but they know a good deal about painting. 
‘‘How beautiful are So-and-so’s water-colours!"’ they say ; 
or, “ How such-and-such engravings delight me!” If a com- 
panion replies: ‘* How I should love to possess one of them !”’ 
they look at him with astonishment. “1 do not want to have 
one,” they say ; and a sort of momentary mental coolness arises 
between the speakers. ‘Outside such-and-such a town stands 


one of the finest specimens of such-and-such architecture I ever | 
but if some one | 


saw,’ they will declare with enthusiasm; 
replies: ‘* Yes, 1 know the house you mean. I have always 
longed to live in it,” their enthusiasm dlesdown. They perceive 
that their interlocutor has a different way of admiring from 
theirown. When they read a charming book they want to buy 
it only if they think it may not be easy to get it again from a 
library. It would never occur to them to honour it with a 
fine binding or to buy it in a rare edition. They may become 


ecstatic over the beauty of jewels, of china, of old silver, or of ' 


it is not that | 





lace, gazing at them with intense pleasure through the ; 
medium of protecting glass; but they have never ont 
possess a gem of their own, or even a teacup or a Spoon out ; 
the ordinary. They do not want any treasures. Their diapedi 
tion is a great convenience to them if they are poor; but ra 
far as the present writer's experience carries him, it is naa 
rare to find it in poor people. The poor have, as a rule, : 
very strong sense of possession. If a thing is wholly out of 
their reach, they do not often greatly admire it. If g thins 
they admire is within their reach, they want it very badly. 
This has been proved by the way in which increased incomes 
have lately been “wasted” in shopping. And how strong 
the wish among the soldiers for some ‘home’ 7 
be their own ! 


ia 
which can really 


Among the educated, however, we believe that the sense of 
possession is weakening a little. This is just as well, since they 
must perforce prepare themselves to possess a little less thea 
heretofore. But are there not a good many signs which look 
like what we are saying? It is marvellous how many people 
who in the past could never have been content to live in boarding. 
houses do live in them. These public places in which no fea 
can call a stick his own are no longer the refuges of derelict 
maiden ladies. Young and elderly couples go in and out of 
their doors; prosperous professional women and widows with 
one or even more children seem to live in them by the year 
together. They are content to touch nothing that is theirs, 
Again, look at the extraordinary luxury of appointment which 
prevails in two or three of the fashionable women’s clubs, “| 
love to go there,” we hear people say. ‘ It is such a beautify! 
house. It is a pleasure to be in it. It is in such a delightful 
part of the town. The outlook from the drawing-room is 80 
wonderful ; and really it has been done up and furnished with 
amazingly good taste—everything is in keeping with those 
beautiful eighteenth-century proportions! those  chimney- 
pieces! that staircase!” Only an infinitesimal part of all 
this grandeur belongs to the speaker, yet she glories in it, and 
likes, not only finds it convenient, to receive her friends there. 
Not long ago all this would not have happened. Women were 
proud of their homes because they were theirs. Their beautiful 
and costly, or their plain and serviceable, things held a charm 
which consisted chiefly in the fact of possession. They were 
happy to share them, or keen to,show them off, according te 
their character and degree of refinement; but pride in them, 
whether a trumpery or an admirable pride, lay at the bottom 
of their hospitality. The luxury of a club would have been 
meaningless. They would as soon have taken their friends 
for an expedition to gaze at the show-rooms of a Royal palace. 
Very much the same loosening of pleasure in possession is seen 
in the restaurant habit, and again in the agitation for communal 
kitchens. People are not proud any longer of their own kitchea 
“plant.” Scarcity of servants may have something to do with 
these facts, but it has not all to do with them. The educated 
care more and more to have everything that is fine and beautiful 
and delicious around them, but they do not care so much as 
they did that the things should be their own. 

Another curious instance of this slackening of the bonds of 
possession is to be found in the immense love and care now 
bestowed upon other people’s children. No doubt children 
are more tenderly brought up, even by their parents, than they 
used to be; but this change is to some extent a superficial one. 
Parents always loved their children, but no one ever expected 
that schoolmasters and schoolmistresses should feel towards 
boys and girls “as if they were their own.” Their want of 
sympathy was excused on the score that they were not. Nob 
a few mothers nowadays admit that they feel jealous of the 
schoolinistresses, who obtain too great an influence over their 
pupils, and whose lives appear filled and made happy by endless 
solicitude for children with whom they are brought in contact 
for only four or five years, and who will be forgotten after a 
grown-up summer or two is past. To pass a few days in the 
home of a good “ House Master” of a Public School is to be 
filled with wonder that a man who has children of his own can 
care so much about other people's. Such benevolent anxicty 
outside the tie of parentage used to be confined to a good many 
Adoption has become common, 
The person 


nurses and a very few aunts. 
but we do not think adoption is a case in point. 
who stands in the place of a parent to an orphan, whose authority 
is final and whose purse the one source of maintenance, dors 
* possess’ the child, though the mystic tie of blood cannot 


be supplied. 
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We suppose that some wave of feeling distantly connected 


with the emotion which gives birth to Socialism lies at the 
root of this change of sentiment. It is not very widespread, 
it is a mere surface ripple—a bit of wash from the great dis- 
placement caused by the social movement. It has its good side. 
The changeit has brought about in those whostand for parents is 
sheer gain, and anything w hich puts miserliness out of fashion 
is good. Outside, however, of this humane instance, we think 
there is something rather inhuman about it. As a rule—with 
exceptions—the people who do not want to possess do 
The charm of possession is very closely 
Of course it is wrong that 


saintly 
not want to give. 
connected with the charm of home. 
those who get so much pleasure out of simply possessing should 
be content that so many have nothing to possess. On the 
other hand, people who are without the great natural feelings 
and societies in whom they grow weaker do not develop sym- 
pathy. They tend to be hard. We freely admit that there 
have always been supremely good men and women—the sort who 


| 





in the past chose the conventual life—to whom possessions were | 


a burden and who desired nothing for themselves ; but we must 
remember that if they did not desire goods, neither did they 
desire children, nor a hearth, nor any of the things which seem 
tous “humanizing.”’ Again, many of those who do not want 
to “ possess” want luxury. It is because they can be more 
comfortable without possessions that they elect to give them up. 
They would rather buy a share in luxury than give a share of 
comfort, and their preference does not make for hospitality. 
If we look round among our acquaintance, we shall find a few 
to whom it is almost impossible to give a present. They may 
be rich or poor, but they do not want anything—or value it 
when they have got it. They are infinitely preferable to grasp- 
ing people, it is true ; but there is a terrible sophistication about 
them. They have lost a childlike element of character which 
is charming, and no oné*quite ceases to be a child and remains 
an entirely delightful man or woman. 





WEEDS. 

J EEDS postulate a weeder, and the enthusiastic weeder 
\ would asseverate that it is the practice of this craft 
which makes the garden ‘the purest of human pleasures.” 
Bacon could never have been a weeder; he was content to 
walk in his “ alleys spacious and fair.’’ It was in that that he 
found his delight. Besides he was, as his monument shows, 
of a full habit, and the weeder should be lank and lean, as 
was that prince of weeders, R. L. Stevenson. The Vailima 
Letters might well be called the locus classicus for the «rt of 
weeding. But then Stevenson possessed unexampled ad- 
vantages for the practice of the craft. He had the jungle at 
his wicket, and the eternal child within him could convert 
weeding into a game, and invest his attacks on the encroaching 
vegetation of Samoa with all the glamour of an encounter 
on the high seas with the bold buccaneer. 

We cannot all of us command so inspiring a setting for our 
weeding. We do not, we at home, ordinarily slash at the foe 
with a knife drawn from its sheath on our hip. No; we are 
content to go into action armed with the weapons which we 
have purchased from the local ironmonger, or even to stoop 

and after all are not Nature’s weapons often the best ?— 
to extracting the enemy with our fingers, 

But an English garden has its romance of weeding too, 
You step out on a sunny March day when Spring is sighing 
in her sleep, and you listen to her breathing and watch to see 
the Sleeping Beauty wake. The tassels of her catkins were 
hung out before the frost began, and that earliest of adven- 
turers, the honeysuckle, has long been fledged with leaves. 
The aconites are gone, but the snowdrops are shining in 
the wood, the daffodils are everywhere thrusting up their 
grey-green blades, and in the rock-garden, where the coral 
stalks are setting off the white buds of Saxifraga Burseriana, 
a very short spell of fair weather will bring out its first: glories. 

But stay! we are neglecting our weeding. The robin, 
“the under-gardener,” as he has been pleasantly styled, is 





sitting on the fork which you left stuck in the ground while 
you could not resist rushing off to see whether your Androsaces | 


were all dead, and that black beady weather-eye of his is wide 
open, watching to see how soon you are going to come and 
turn up another worm for him. We 
respect of our underlings, so let us set to work. 


must not forfeit the 


Doctors differ as to the best instrument with which to 


make the attack. The truth is that, like the practitioner of 
golf, one needs an assortment of implements in order to play 
the game with success, One learns as a weeder to sympathize 
with Virgil's interest in the processes of agriculture, with his 
pains to describe the plough, the wains and the harrows and 
the hurdles, and the mystica vannus lacchi. We wait for a new 
Virgil to sing the garden-fork and to tell how many prongs ik 
owns; to prescribe to us when to use the spade; to make 
clear the various forms and uses of the trowel. For the earnest 
weeder will summon all these to his aid as occasion serves. 

Nudus ara, sere nudus, says Virgil, and serious weeding too 
undoubtedly demands that you should take off your coat to 
it. That is to say, when the work lies straight before you. 
But your weed is not of so simple a nature as to arrange 
himself always in convenient patches ready for the avenging 
hoe. He knows a trick worth two of that. He possesses 
unrivalled powers of adaptation and of peaceful penetration 
He will permeate a herbaceous border or a rock-garden in 
such a way that in order to deal with him effec tively you must 
walk with the wariest of footsteps lest you work havoc amongst 
the daintiest and most delicate of your treasures. No less 
are his powers of dissimulation and concealment. He will 
masquerade as almost any flower, and his dearest delight ia 
to insert himself into the heart of some choice clump and make 
you think (poor fool) how well it is doing this year, until 
presently, when concealment is no longer possible, you find 
that the young leaves which you have so misguidedly been 
cherishing have smothered your plant, if indeed it has not been 
already ousted from its home and slain outright by the over- 
weening and cuckoo-hearted interloper. 

The weed is happy in every soil and in every garden. Tha’ 
charming flower which takes its name from the cuckoo is neve: 
more at home than in “some wet bird-haunted English lawn.” 
Last spring, after the mowing-machine had been laid up for a 
couple of war summers, our own lawn showed the finest mass 
of cuckoo-flowers which it has ever been our fortune to see. 
But it isnot every weed that offers compensation for its unabashed 
intrusion by blossoming so exquisitely. No one could grow 
enthusiastic over the flower of groundsel or of goutweed 
par ignobile fratrum, There is no beauty in couch-grass, whose 
more familiar name “ squitch”’ well expresses its demoniacal 
nature, 

We have named somo of the most persistent and obstinate 
of our foes. Who that has tried to grapple with * squitch” 
in his asparagus-bed but has come off second-best? It is 
perhaps impossible to dogmatize, for each garden has its own 
master-weed which expellas furca as you deludedly think, tamen 
usque recvrret as punctually as the swallows return. ‘Stevenson's 
master-weed at Vailima was none other than the sensitive 
plant. ‘A fool,” says he, ‘* brought it to this island in a pot 
and used to lecture and sentimentalize ’’ (oh shade of Shelley !) 
‘over the tender thing.” ‘* The tender thing,’ he continues, 
** has now taken charge of this island, and men fight it, with torn 
hands, for bread and life. A singular insidious thing, shrinking 
and biting like a weasel, clutching by its roots as a limpet 
clutches to a rock.” 

In English gardens the consentient voice of many gardeners 
would place in Class | both groundsel and * squitch,” bindweed 
if it once gets its hoof into vour soil 


and goutweed, coltsfoot 
and with it its more civilized but even more evil-hearted brother, 
which the florists’ catalogues shamelessly entice you to buy 
under the poetic title of Winter Heliotrope. Some one recently 
announced that he had prevailed upon the owner of a forest of 
this dark creature to part with his treasure, since he had found 
that its endless snaky roots were the very thing to keep up the 
soil of his newly made embankments. T'ussilago fragrans would 
cheerfully undertake to hold up a landslide. But one wonders 
whether the generous donor remains under the delusion that he 
has parted with it. J’y suis, j'y reste, is our friend’s motto, 
as, alas! it is of one and all of our master-weeds. In a light 
soil one can hardly conceive the possibility of ever ridding the 
garden of groundsel: in any soil Convolvulus minor, once 
established, will defy you for decades. 

Quisque suos patimur Manes, and we ourselves have been 
driven to desperation by so innocent-seeming a herb as sorrel, 
which, rioting in a sandy border, in a few years had become 
Enchanter’s nigh! 
And then there is 


fos 
fair, 


incorporated with every single plant in it. 
shade, again, can give you grievous times, 
our old friend the dandelion. He, like others, hardly plays 
for not only will he send his interminable and indestructible 
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taproot down into the most inaccessible cavities between stones 
but when you think you have extracted every fraction of it you 
look round and find that when your back was turned he had been 
blowing one of his dandelion clocks all over the borders before 
ever you had noticed that he had flowered. 

“ Dirt,” says the philosopher, “ is merely matter out of place.” 
And, to do them justice, the same dictum applies to weeds. Set 
them in their right surroundings, and they become part of the 
British Flora. When they are there you might perhaps imagine 
that they would keep in their proper place. Not they! Some 
thirty years ago the lovely tall willow-herb, the rose-bay, was a 
comparatively infrequent plant. But he has taken it into his 
head to set out on his travels, and now as you look out of your 
railway carriage in late summer you will see glorious sheets of 
him colouring the landscape up and down the country. Again, 
there is a glorified member of the ragwort family which for years, 
for centuries no doubt, has been mainly contented to adorn the 
grey stone walls in the very heart of Oxford. But our friend 
with his large yellow-rayed face has taken to moving with the 
times. He first managed to get down to the station, where he 
began to ramp about the goods-yard, and next—there seems to 
be no question about it—he took train (in spite of Mr. Fisher) 
for the North, and is now to be seen disporting himself about 
various stations in Worcestershire. Beyond question we shall 
soon hear that he has changed at Birmingham and boarded the 
Scotch Express, and presently find him pretending that he has 
always lived at Holyrood, and that he is part of the characteristic 
vegetation of the Cathedral ruins at Dunkeld, where, as he gazes 
up at the hanging woods of Birnam on the hill opposite, he will 
reflect with a conceited smile on the prodigious improvement 
in the facilities for locomotion since the old-fashioned days of 
Macbeth. F. G. E. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.] —_— 

THE METHODS OF INDIAN AGITATORS. 
(To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—The recent outbreak in India is instructive, as showing 
the methods employed by political agitators in that country. A 
few details of those methods may not be out of place. 

In Western India the recent agitation against the anti- 
revolutionary legislation of the Government of India was led 
by the Bombay Chronicle, a paper controlled by Indians and 
edited by an Englishman named Horniman. From the begin- 
ning of February the paper was largely devoted to a violent 
campaign against the ‘‘ Rowlatt Bills,’ appearing with headings 
of a sensational character in large type. The following are 
some of these headlines: ‘‘ Let your indignation flame.” ‘‘ Mr. 
Horniman on the Black Bills.” “ Their horrors exposed.” 
“ Country’s voice unheeded.” ‘Callous disregard of the 
people.” “Star Chamber Act endorsed.” “ Black Bills con. 
demned.” On February 6th and 14th this newspaper reported 
speeches delivered respectively by the editor at Allahabad and 
by Mrs. Besant in Bombay. The former enlarged upon “ these 
arbitrary and oppressive measures by which men and women 
could be snatched away from their homes,” advised all Indians 
to resist the Bills and begged them “ not to aliow men and 
women among you to be snatched from your midst as people 
in France were taken into the Bastille and were never heard 
of again.” 

Mrs. Besant in her speech declared that the existing penal 
laws of India were in respect of offences against the State 
already “ more harsh and cruel than any other code Known in 
any civilized nation,” and then, after pointing out that the 

’ Star Chamber Court in England led directly to the Great 
Rebellion, informed her audience that “that abominable 
system was endorsed by the first part of the second Rowlatt 
Bill.” 

Language such as this dinned into the ears of illiterate, 
fanatical, and suspicious Orientals, most of whom knew nothing 
about the anti-revolutionary legislation of the Indian Govern- 
ment, could only produce one result. The Bombay Chronicle 
further aided the campaign of agitation by publishing on suc- 
cessive days the text of Mr. Gandhi’s Satyagraha Vow of 
Passive Resistance, adding long lists of persons who had 
signified their acceptance of it. 

The agitation proceeded for weeks, unchecked hv the 
Government. Mr. Gandhi’s Passive Resistance Association 
ordered April 6th to be observed as a day of humiliation 

Naidw 


and prayer, and on that date beth he and Mrs. 











addressed a Mohammedan mass meeting, “at which inflam. 
matory language was used in regard to events in Egypt.” On 
April 7th the agitation was being actively prossed by the 
extremists, whose newspapers, according to a Simla telegram 
were spreading gross and sinister falsehoods, as for example 
the statement of the Bombay Chronicle that in quashing tho 
Delhi disturbances the military used soft-nosed bullets. On 
April 9th the public were advised to disobey the laws respecting 
prohibited literature and the registration of newspapers, and 
Mr. Gandhi himself published an unregistered news-sheet 
counselling his passive resisters to court imprisonment and 
offer no defence. By April llth the agitators had succeeded in 
bringing the Indian Government inte such disrepute that not a 
single Indian—even a Moderate—would raise any protest on its 
behalf. 

The natural result followed. “Open rebellion” was declared. 
The Government of India at length commenced to deal drastic. 
ally with the disorders. Straightway Mr. Gandhi issued 
manifesto deprecating violence (reported on April 13th); Mrs. 
Besant hurried to Simla (telegram of April 16th) and condemned 
Gandhi and his “ passive resisters”; and Gandhi and Horni. 
man (telegram of April 20th) issued a declaration that for the 
time being Satyagraha or passive resistance was at an end. 

The words “ for the time being ” are eloquent of the inten. 
tions of the agitators. They intend to recommence their actiyi. 
ties as soon as the uncomfortable reprisals of the Government 
have ceased. Their policy appears to be shared by the Pro- 
gressives, who, according to a telegram of April 18th, have 
issued a manifesto, signed by Mrs. Besant and several 
“ Moderates” among others, which warns the Government 
against any whittling down of the Montagu-Chelmeford reform 
scheme, and threatens “ an unparalleled vortex of agitation ” 
if the scheme is in any way altered in consequence of the recent 
rebellion. 

One hopes that the Secretary of State will aid the Indian 
Government to deal firmly with political mendacity and incite. 
ments to revolt.—I am, Sir, &., ° Favspar. 





INDIA’S FUTURE. 

{To tHe Epiror or ras “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—The recent disturbances in India and in Egypt will, it is 
to be hoped, somewhat moderate the zeal of those who are in 
favour of giving practical effect in the near future to the recom- 
mendations of the Montagu Report. There never was a case, 
I should think, in which the advice “Go slowly” was more 
urgently needed. The idea apparently is gradually to train 
the Indian people, under British guidance, into fitness for self. 
government of a democratic type. It is therefore useful to con- 
sider what grounds there are for believing that such a scheme 
ean ever succeed. 

If we look back upon the history of the world, we find extra- 
ordinarily few instances of democratic institutions having been 
established and maintained for any length of time. Some of the 
States of ancient Greece tried it with very indifferent success. 
The Roman Republic was aristocratic or oligarchic rather than 
democratic, the Senate, or “‘ Upper House,” gradually assuming 
to itself almost the entire control of public affairs. It is not, 
I think, till we come to Switzerland in the fourteenth century 
that we find a true democracy, firmly established and lasting 
til} the present day. Next to Switzerland come the United 
States of America, which have been democracies ever since the 
days of the Pilgrim Fathers; i.e., for the last three centuries. 
‘Che other democratic States of the world—the English-speaking 
lands, France, Italy, Japan, and some othere of less import- 
ance—have existed as democracies for much shorter periods. 
On the other hand, there is no instance in history of any 
coloured race ever showing the slightest aptitude for self- 
government of any kind. Why, then, should we suppose that 
the people of India will, after a few yeare’ training under 
British control, be able to develop a capacity for self-govern- 
ment of a democratic type? Remember, too, that democracy 
stands for equality as well as for liberty, and yet the Indian 
caste-system is the most absolute negation of equality anywhere 
to be found. And is it net perfectly certain that no concessions 
which any British Government could conceivably make would 
have any appreciable placatory effect upon the agitators and 
extremists, but would be simply used by them as stepping-stones 
tewards the ultimate object of their aspirations, an India 
entirely free from foreign control? A reckless and ill- 
considered scheme for endowing India with self-government 
would be like starting a heavy and unwieldy motor-car, unpro- 
vided with a brgke, down a steep hill. For the present our 
aim should be simply to govern both India and Egypt justly 
but firmly, and at the same time to put down with unflinching 
sternness any attempt to resort to violence or create disturb- 
ance. As Mr. Roosevelt said a few years ago with reference to 
British rule in Egypt, we must make up our minds “ either to 
govern or to get out.”—I am, Sir, &., InpIAN CIVILIAN. 
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AN APPEAL FOR SIM PLICITY IN LEADERSHIP. 
{To rue Eprron or tHe ‘ Spectator.’’) 
Sin,—After reading “An Appeal for Simplicity in Leadership ” 
jn your issue of April 19th, I venture to call your attention to 
the following extracts from Matthew Arnold’s letters. Writing 
iy February, 1884, he says :— 

“Jt is characteristic of —— to avert his mind from a thing 
he does not like, to deal with it by expedients from day to day, 
and to trust to his speechifying for clearing himself when the 
preakdown comes.” 

And again, in November, 1870, he says:— 

«But what a time we have come to, and how truly we may 
say as we look round Europe, ‘The fasiion of this world 
passeth away.’ The danger for this country is the utter absence 
of a policy in any of our public men. They have not even a 
notion of such a thing being possible, but look anxiously to 
the public mind and its wishes, and endeavour to comply w'th 
them. The public mind and its wishes being blind and uncer- 
tain things, our policy is blind and uncertain, and so we drift, 
and shall go on drifting. A man to rule the public, instead of 
peing ruled by the public, is what our foreign policy wants, 
but this we are not likely to have at present.” 

The above seems to me applicable not only to the Prime 
Minister, but to most of our present-day politicians; and in 
this connexion, perhaps I may trespass upon your space yet 
further, with a quotation from another poet. In his History of 
Britain Milton says :— 

“For Britain, to speak a truth not often spoken, as it is a 
land fruitful enough of men stout and courageous in war, so it 
is naturally not over-fertile of men able to govern justly and 
prudently in peace, trusting only in their mother-wit. . . . 
Valiant indeed, and prosperous to win a field; but to know the 
end and reason of winning, unjudicious and unwise; in good 
or bad success, alike unteachable.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., Civ. 





CHURCH AND STATE. 
{To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—Your interesting articles on the English Church and 
what it owes to being “ established ”’ demand some protest, 
and one who is a Nonconformist in his own country, and proud 
of the fact, shall make it. You say, and most truly, that the 
English Church has comprehended most various types, and 
you quote the names of men who have been prophets in our 
land. Is this due solely to the Church being a national institu- 
tion, so that some sort of patriotism has modified conviction 
and kept in one Communion such diverse types as Maurice, 
Pusey, &., or is the reason to be looked for somewhere higher 
up? Roman Catholicism has been established, and Calvinism 
(which is its own daughter) is established to-day in Scotland, 
but both have failed to do so. Anglicanism has survived in 
Scotland, and that in spite of grievous sins in the past, both 
political and ecclesiastical. Its tone, according to the natural 
law of reactions, is “high,” just as the tone of its sister- 
Church in Ireland is “low.” But it still comprehends and 
produces most diverse types. Its Provincial Synod, which pro 
duced the Amended Prayer Book in 1912, was an instance of 
this. Not only, when one of very different theological views 
from his brethren asked them to put him among the limited 
number of diocesan representatives, was the request readily 
granted, but also at the Provincial Synod itself he received 
every consideration and courtesy, when often in an isolated 
minority. No, the Anglican Communion owes its comprehen- 
sion to something higher than a State connexion. Consciously, 
or unconsciously, the Anglican has been brought to get a grip 
of a Divine society, in other words, a Catholic Church, by 
means of Creeds, Sacraments, Holy Order, an historic con- 
tinuity, which are, and always will be, indications of the same. 
This fact has not necessarily made him “ un-Church” his 
neighbours who have not had the same chances. (Who can 
tell how much hold another may have of unseen realities?) 
But the same fact has made him thank God for having been 
brought up in, or led into, a Communion which directs its 
adherents, not to an unquestioning obedience, nor to certain 
phases of religious experience (an infinitely worse tyranny !). 
Ho has had pointed out to him patterns (wapadelyyara) of a 
Divine society, as Glaucon was bidden look two thousand three 
hundred years ago. But, unlike Glaucon, he has not been 
allowed to consider “the question of its present or future 
existence upon earth as quite unimportant.” The institutions 
of the society to which he belongs declare the fact to him 
daily, and the Divine Library, and Liturgy, which the same 
Society has preserved, are a constant verification of the same. 
—1 am, Sir, &., Pressyrter Scorvs et Ienorvs. 


{To toe Eprrork or tae “ Specraror.’’] 
Sir,—Many a letter have you been good enough to accept from 
me during the last quarter of a century, which has had as its 





theme the warning “ Beware of un-Churching the nation! ” 
“ Beware of secularizing the State!” It is with joy and thank- 
fulness that I welcome Mr. St. Loe Strachey’s reprinting of his 
Paper read at the Barrow Church Congress. Well I remember 
hearing and supporting him there!—I am, Sir, &., 

Seaford Vicarage. F. Daustix1 Cremer. 


(To THe Eprror or THe “ Specraror.’’] 
Srx,—Churchfolk in the country, and especially perhaps in the 
North, seta great store on their ancient parish churches in a way 
that dwellers in cities and towns scarcely realize. Cut off, more 
or less, from cosmopolitan life, their venerable and holy fanes, 
wherein for many generations their forbears have worshipped, 
afford not only, practically speaking, their only opportunities 
of Christian-social foregathering, but their weekly re-creation 
of body, soul, and spirit. Hence they naturally deplore any 
movement that might possibly jeopardize this boon. 

“ Life and Liberty ” is a right subtle slogan. It is surprising 
how a clever catchword captures the unwary and the loose- 
thinking, who do not altogether perceive the true trend of the 
movement, which on the surface would appear to be a call for 
life and liberty in the English branch of the Catholic Church, 
but is really an innocent-looking scheme to fetter laity and 
clergy alike in the mediaeval slavery of thought and action 
which the English people deliberately and advisedly turned 
down, as being bedrockedly opposed to life and liberty, at the 
time of the Reformation. 

English folk must be free, but were this sophistical movement 
to mature, the glorious heritage of our National Church would 
be reduced to a private sect, engineered and controlled by a 
vociferous and compact clique who ache to approximate the 
English Church to those principles of autocratic government 
on which the Latin Church is worked, and this method is 
absolutely foreign to the democratic spirit of the English 
Chureh. He is the free man whom the truth makes free, but 
this specious movement is a sinister scheme for bringing about 
disciplinary methods by hierarchical authority and priestly 
control. No matter how innocuous this “ Life and Liberty” 
movement may seem in form, it is certainly aimed at disinte- 
grating the comprehensive and tolerant character of the 
National Church, and surely it would be sheer madness at the 
present time, when a blessed sense of unity is, happily, to the 
fore, to increase the divisions we all deplore. “ Establishment 
and endowment are an incomparable instrumert of spiritual 
service ” is a statement distinctly as true as its phraseology is 
admirable, for it would be rank folly to throw aside these 
national advantages. In the Church of England there is 
ample life wherever the minister is a live and spiritually 
minded man and not a mechanically disposed seminarist. 
There is no pulpit in the world which has fuller liberty than 
that of the Church of England, with her open Bible, to preach 
the full and free Gospel of Jesus, the Christ.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Giggleswick-in-Craven. Tueopore P. Brock.exvrst. 





“THE LIBERTY OF PROPHESYING.” 
(To rue Epirox or THE “ Specrator.’’) 
Siz,—Let me point out that the liberty spoken of in 2 Cor. iii. 17 
is the setting free from the slavery of sin, not any other kind 
of liberty. So the author of the treatise De Mysteriis speaks of 
“the liberty of grace” as opposed to “the captivity of sin.” 
Cf. John viii. 34-36. It was doubtless this saying of our Lord 
that St. Paul had in mind.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Margaret Vaux oy Harrownven. 
Harrowden Hall, Wellingborough. 





STATE HOUSING. 
(To tHe Epitor or THe “ Specraror.’’] 

Siz,—Your correspondent Mr. A. W. Carter in your issue of 
April 19th refers to a letter of mine which you were good 
enough to insert in your issue of January 18th on the above 
subject. Mr. Carter’s argument seems to be that because 
certain demagogues, in and out of the Cabinet, have promised 
certain things, although he cannot suggest any solution of the 
difficulties attending the carrying out of those promises, he 
would have them carried out for fear of disappointment and 
unrest. Your correspondent says the question must be “ boldly 
faced,” but may I ask if it is facing a thing boldly to ignore 
the evils which must inevitably arise? 

This promise of State housing is our old friend “ Social 
Reform ”—i.e., the State spending the people’s money instead 
of the people spending it themselves, involving a horde of Civil 
Servant officials and a great expense as well as a loss of personal 
freedom. It is our old friend “Something for Nothing,” which 
has been the stock-in-trade of the demagogue throughout the 
ages. It may postpone disappointment and unrest for the 
moment, but only for the moment. 

If a private individual persistently and knowingly continues 
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to sell a thing below the cost of production, he lands in the 
Bankruptcy Court, and when his examination comes on the 
Conrt will censure him for his folly and recklessness when Le 
ean no longer pay his debts. If the State builds houses costing, 
ray, 12s. a week and sells them for 5s. a week, how does that 
differ from the reckless trader who sells below the cost of pro- 
duction? Is there no one honest enough in the House of 
Commons boldly to tell the people that if wages be high the 
cost of houses cannot be low? (Unfortunately we are assured 
that in some trades the higher the wages the less the pro- 


«luction.) 


In our own Urban District Council, of which I was for some 
years a member, there was an agitation on the part of a few 
of its members for houses to be built and let at low rents some 
eight or nine years ago, Rents in our district are very low, 
and after the question had been raised at several meetings I 
ventured to ask the members who wished to have houses built 
if they themselves would be prepared with their own money to 
build houses and let them for the rents prevalent inthe district; 
and when they said that had nothing to do with it I reminded 
them that we were in the position of trustees for the public’s 
money, and that it was not honest to spend other people’s 
money in a way we would not spend our own. After that we 
heard no more about it. Will any one ask in the House of 
Commons if the supporters of State housing are prepared to 


invest their own money in a similar manner—i.c., selling below 


cost? It must be very trying for any Chancellor of the 


Nxchequer responsible for the stability of the nation’s finances 

to see these perpetual demands for subsidies. We have a sub- 

sidy for bread, for railways, for idleness, and we are to have 

subsidies for houses. If by any magic we could only have a 

subsidy for the taxpayer and the ratepayer all might yet be 

well!—I am, Sir, &e., E. L. Oxrver. 
The Waterheuse, Bollington, Macclesfield. 





“THE HOME I WANT.” 
{To rae Epiton or THe “ Spectator.'’) 

fir,—In your review of Captain Reiss’s book, The Home 1 
Nant, in your issue of April 12th I was glad to see the archi- 
tectural aspect of our future houses given special prominence. 
External appearance has been neglected far too long, and, I 
fear, in spite of Cuptain Reiss’s excellent classification, “ health, 
convenience and comfort, and (most of all) economy ”’ are still 
likely to overshadow mere “appearance.” Of England I know 
little, but in Scotland, and more particularly in the Highlands, 
a modern house, be it maneion, villa, or cottage, is almost 
certain to be ugly in externals, and consequently totally out of 
Larmony with the natural beauty of its surroundinge. As an 
example, could anything be more out of place than the recently 
built village at Kinlochleven, shoddy and ostentatious—a per- 
petual eyesore in one of the most beautiful spots in the High- 
lands? It should be a matter of great anxiety to all true High- 
landers, and to that great army of people who count themselves 
“ lovers ’’ of the Highlands, to see the hillsides and glens so per- 
manently disfigured. What is suitable for Letchworth, or even 
for the garden suburbs of Glasgow, is emphatically not suitable 
to the Highlands, such as the merely “ pretty, rose-clad, red- 
tiled, gabled cottage ” of Captain Reiss’s back-cover. Environ- 
ment surely requires more sympathetic consideration than it 
has heretofore been allowed, and it behoves those responsible 
for house-building in the future to give it that consideration. 
With this object in view, An Comunn Gadhealach (the High- 
land Association) have just issued an illustrated booklet (price 
61.) on Housing in the Highlands—a Plea for the Appropriate, 
to which Dr, Neil Munro has contributed a Foreword. It can 
be obtained from the Secretary of the Association, at 108 Hope 
Street, Glasgow, by all interested, and will amply repay 
perusal.—I am, Sir, &e., HIGHLANDER. 





MUSEUM GUIDES. 
(To tHe Epitor or tHE ‘“ Spectator.’’) 
Sirn,—-Some readers of the article on ‘“‘ Museum Guides” in the 
Spectator of April 12th may be interested to know that in 1895 
an effort, which has had some success, to increase the usefulness 
ef museums and art galleries was made by the Committee of 
the Manchester Art Museum. The Committee had found that 
a Jarge proportion of the children in the poorer districts of 
Manchester were ignorant of almost all beautiful things. The 
late Sir E. Oakeley, at that time H.M. Chief Inspector of 
Schools for the North-Western Division, ¢.¢., told them: “I 
have often found in places like Ancoats and Bradford ” (a part 
ef Manchester) “‘ that children scarcely know what a flower is, 
and have seldom, if ever, seen a primrose or a violet.” He 
tuld them, also, that in a school in Ancoats he had found a 
large class of girls not one of whom knew what a hee was like 
or where it was to be found. For the purpose of giving know- 
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of good coloured pictures of common wild and garden flowers 
trees, birds, wild animals, and beautiful places neay Mew. 
chester. But though they lent over three thousand Pictures in 
two hundred and fifty collections, they could not cen 
pictures to all Manchester children, and they there 
fore wished to bring children to pictures. With the 
strong approval of the Manchester School Board and 
several other Boards, they asked Mr. Acland, at that 
time the Vice-President of the Committee of Council on 
Education, to allow time spent by children at a museum or 
picture gallery under the charge of a teacher to count as time 
spent in schoo), and in 1895 Mr. Acland made the necessary 
alterations in the Code. The Committee of the Art Musenm 
made it one of the chief duties of their Curator to give lessons 
to children on pictures and their subjects, and in every year 
since then several thousand children have been taken by their 
teachers to the museum. The Education Committee in May. 
chester have applied the same system in other buildings. Both 
in the Municipal Art Gallery and in the University Museum 
they have appointed well-trained guides to interest children 
brought to the collections from neighbouring schools. And 
similar work has been done in several other towns. Every. 
where it is found that the great majority of the children are 
keenly interested in what they see and hear, and that whey 
they return for a fresh course of lessons most of them remem. 
ber clearly what they learnt in previous years. 

It is very desirable that every town child shall be brought 
systematically under the influence of beautiful country things, 
and this cannot be done except by the help of pictures, As 
at present most elementary schools are not near enough to 
picture galleries for it to be possible for them to send their 
scholars frequently to see pictures, the Committee of the 
Manchester Art Museum have fitted up one of their rooms as a 
model school picture museum. It shows that in a room measur. 
ing only 30 ft. by 20 ft., the like of which could therefore be 
provided cheaply within easy reach of every town school, 
pictures costing not more than £100 could be placed which 
would turn the names of a large number of beautiful things 
from empty sounds into creators of pleasant pictures for the 
“‘inward eye” of very many children. I will end with an 
anecdote which shows how different is the relation of a picture 
to the object which it represents from that of a word to the 
object of which it is the name. A friend told me that in a 
Birmingham park a girl was seen pointing out a foxglore to 
her companion, to whom she said: “‘ That's the flower we've a 
picture of in our gchool.”’—I am, Sir, &.,  ‘T. C. Horsrat. 





LANGUAGE AND MUSIC. 
(To tHe Epitor or THE “ Specrator.’') 
Sir,—When vour contributor ‘‘Ignotus” cries that “ language 
is the devil,” and strives to find comfort in the thought that 
perhaps music is a clearer, completer, more definite medium of 
expression, he reminds us of the French journalist who, only 
the other day, was puzzled by German pre-eminence in music. 
Pedantic in thought, clumsy in utterance, how does the Teuton 
prevail in the most abstract of arts? Is it, asked the French- 
man, that music is the most primitive, elementary, savage of 
arts, furthest removed from the pure intellect as expressed in 
a Frenchman’s pellucid prose? So the wheel swings full turn, 
and paradox cancels paradox. 
But thought and emotion go hand in hand, are twin-sisters, 
and are inseparable. If Pythagoras sacrificed to the Muses for 
the Forty-seventh Proposition, was it not that its beauty was 
even more present to him than its logical -cogency, or, indeed, 
that he felt that its brilliant proof was delightful? Emotion 
stimulates intelligence, and intelligence awakens delight. 11 
was a better, a more intelligent Germany that led the world’s 
music, and a Frenchman's prose is not only logical but 
exquisitely beautiful.—I am, Sir, &c., J. D. A. 





THE RUMANIAN LOCOMOTIVES. 
{To tHe Epitor or THE “ Specrator.’’) 

Sir,—In your illuminating article upon “ Our Allies in Central 
Europe” you refer to the removal by the enemy of the Ruma- 
nian locomotives. I understand from a friend of mine that the 
Rumanians, having oil but not coal, built their engines to run 
on oil, and that when the Germans took these they altered them 
to the use of coal. The almost overwhelming difficulty now 1s, 
apparently, the want of means to convert the engines back 
once more to their original design.—I am, Sir, &c., J.C. 





THE LIBRARY OF LOUVAIN. 
[To tHe Eptror or tHe “ Spectator.’’) 
Sir,—On the subject of Sir Alfred Hopkinson’s letter of appeal 
for the Library of Louvain, may I call the attention of the 
Sinn Feiners to the fact. that it was their German allies who 





ledge, and evoking love, of some beautiful things, the Com. | 
witiee lent to a large number of elementary schools collections 





made a bonfire there of the most valuable collection of Irish 
manuscripts then extant? The collegiate authorities of Louvain 
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—_———_ 
had in their day been the most determined opponents of Luther 
nad ’ 


j his teaching, the Bull “ Exurge ”’ which condemned Luther 
a? | his works being the production of the Doctors of Lou- 
i, whom Luther assailed as imps of hell. It was a strange 
ner that the destroyers of Louvain and its library 
, err have been nominally chiefly Lutheran soldiers, and it 
_ te an object-lesson of the value to the Sinn Feiners of 
and sympathies.—I am, Sir, &c., 

VERITAS. 


a nd al 


may fi é 
their German alliance 





THE RACES OF IRELAND. 
(To vue Epitor or THe “ Spectator.'’] 
Sig,—In a letter recently published in the Times Mr. Francis 
H. Skrine suggests that the Irish Provinces should be given 
separate local Legislatures like those of the Swiss Cantons, 
under a central Government in Dublin. May I ask what reason 
the writer has for stating that “certain Northern Counties of 
Ireland are inhabited by a Scotch race which differs widely 
from the Celtic population of the rest of Ireland’? Mr. 
Skrine can hardly doubt the historical fact that the Scots 
emigrated from Ireland to Western Scotland (Dalriada) under 
the descendants of Conn, the great Irish warrior; and perhaps 
in replying on this point Mr. Skrine will also say why he 
assumes that the inhabitants of other parts of the country— 
including those of the south-western part (by so many believed 
to be descendants of the old Mediterranean race, predecessors 
of the Celts), the mixed populations of many coastal regions, the 
settlements of Northern tribes, Danish colonies about Dublin, 
Normans of Waterford, Cromwellian soldiers, and so on—are 
more purely Celtic than those Scots who occupied the western 
parts of Scotland in such a powerful body as to give their 
name eventually to the whole country.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Wimbledon. G. T. Pucngertt. 





A PROPHETIC WARNING. 

{To taz Epiron or tHe “ Spectaror.’’) 
Sir,—Re-reading the poems of Mr. H. G. Hewlett (father of 
Mr. Maurice Hewlett), I have been much struck by the follow. 
ing sonnet to Germany, written in September, 1870—a prophetic 
warning which has indeed been justified, though not in the 
actual letter.—l am, Sir, &c., Ewiry C. Hoar. 


To GERMANY. 
(From “A Wayferer’s Wallet.’’) 
©" scourge of God! if that dread name be thine, 
Art thou not cozened by the cheat of sense 
That prompts the fated tool’s blind confidence 
Itself doth wield its destiny? The Rhine, 
Unity, Fatherland, a fortressed line, 
Of these, thy righteous armour of defence, 
Hast thou wrought arms of fraud and violence. 
Unity masks the intricate design 
Of one cool gamester’s will, whose daring stake 
Risks all for Empire. Fatherland doth make 
Ten thousand children fatherless. Where stood 
The Caesars, clomb the conquering kings o’ the North 
And fell! Beware, lest some new scourge go forth, 
Aud Rhine, thy Tiber, roll with German blood! ” 





ENGLISH AND SCOTS SERMONS. 
{To tHe Epiror or tHE “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—Ta the Spectator of April 19th your reviewer of The 
Religion of the Beatitudes draws a strong contrast between 
English and Scots preachers and hearers of sermons, on 
which, in the interests of truth and justice, I hope you will 
allow me a brief comment. He tells us that the English pulpit 
has been brought into contempt by the English churchgoer, 
who desires “‘to go home feeling comfortable ’”’ rather than 
instructed. The result is that “intelligent [English] people 
refuse ‘to hear sermons.’ ”’ On the other hand, “ in Scotland 
the pulpit is still a power. The reason is that it is living and 
actual’; even “a Scots village congregation would resent the 
preaching that satisfies a fashionable London church.” One 
has often heard these contrasts before, but I venture to doubt 
their reality. May they not be generalizations from a too 
hatrow experience? No doubt English preaching is often poor ; 
but so is Scots. Which is the poorer who shall say? I am an 
Englishman over seventy years old, and the second half of my 
life has been spent as a parish minister in Scotland. I ought 
to know what preaching is like on both sides of the Tweed. 
Honestly I conld not draw the sharp and invidious distinctions 
drawn by your reviewer. During the last six months I have 
heard in English parish churches sermons of a very high order 
preached to large, intelligent congregations; and if I may 
judge from them, the average parish minister in England is 
doing splendid work in no way behind that of his brethren in 
the North.—I am, Sir, &c., Arrave JENgINSON. 





PROHIBITION IN AMERICA. 
{To tHE Eprror or tHE ‘“ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—The adoption of the Prohibition Amendment in tho 
United States was simply the culmination of a movement which . 
was greatly accelerated by the idealism—some would say, by 
the hysteria—of the war, Many causes contributed to this 
culmination, some of them influences which have been slowly 
but surely at work for a long period of years. In the United 
States the saloon has been the centre of all disreputable and 
corrupt politics. Whatever a decent citizen’s attitude to the 
use of alcoholic beverages, his attitude toward the saloon was 
one of abhorrence. Most of the schemes by which cities have 
been robbed and disreputable political deals put through have 
found their successful promotion, if not their inception, in the 
saloon, 















Business men have long recognized, in the use of alcohol, a 
deterrent to efficiency and, in some lines of employment, to 
safety. Thirty years ago, Mr. E. L, Godkin, the editor of the 
New Yorl: Nation, pointed out that drinking would be greatly 
eliminated by the pressure of business efficiency: that in some 
lines of employment, as in that of a railroad engineer, even a 
moderate drinker was not permitted to hold his job on many 
railroads, The interest in out-of-door sports taught young men 
the sporting value of dropping alcohol. So great is the modern 
desire, here in America, to excel in any one of a number of 
forms of sport, that numerous bodies of young men in College, 
and out of it, all over the country, have become accustomed 
early, first in training, and then later through indifference, 
either not to drink at all, or to drop drinking except rarely. A 
considerable part of a generation has grown up unaffected by 
the alcohol habit. Again, the younger business men—I mean 
business men of between thirty and forty—though they may 
occasionally drink themselves, are quite ready to give % up in 
order to promote efficiency in the large concerns. These young 
business men, who are the coming leaders, are absolutely in- 
different to the right to drink. Had they felt about this right 
as do a very large number of their elders, they would have 
created a public sentiment antagonistic to Prohibition which 
would have made impossible the passage of the Prohibition 
Amendment. 

Those who have given to the subject the most thought for a 
series of years, who have observed it closely and most carefully, 
feel that the so-called “ moral temperance sentiment” had very 
little to do with the passage of the Prohibition Amendment, 
which, in fact, owed its passage to a combination of causes and 
influences which I have inadequately indicated. My thought is 
that many English readers will be interested in an explanation, 
familiar enough here at home, to account for a phenomenon 
that must have seemed to them mysterious, if not absurd.—I 
am, Sir, &c., Arrace Reep Kimpat.. 

“ Waterbury American,” Waterbury, Conn., March Ist. 



































KINDNESS TO ANIMALS. 

(To tHe Eprror or THE ‘ SpectaToR.’'] 
Sin,—The reference by one of your correspondents to the kind 
treatment of animals in Norway (which greatly added to my 
own pleasure on the two occasions when I visited that beautiful 
country) has put me in mind of the following story. Bjérnson, 
who at that time lived in Paris, went on a journey to his native 
land. When he came back, a French friend asked him: “ What 
struck you most on returning to Norway?” He answered 
without hesitation: “I did not see a single horse that was ill- 
fed or ill-treated.” At first the friend seemed surprised. “ It 
took him some time,” said Bjérnson, “ to seize all that was 
meant hy a people treating the horse as a good and faithful 
friend.” . 

I may be pardoned for adding a quotation from a book by 
my husband, the late Count Eugenio Martinengo Cesaresco, 
who, after studying horses in many lands and over many # 
fence, devoted himself to writing the fruits of his experience: 
a task that was not congenial to one accustomed to an outdoor 
life, but he carried it through in the hope that his bool 
might be useful to man and horse :— 

“The knowledge of how to acquire the confidence and obedi- 
ence of horses is a special aptitude of the peoples to whom 
horses are indispensable in their life to avoid falling into the 
hands of the enemy. The reason is, that such people regard 
them as their most precious thing, as their possible saviours, 
and therefore treat them with care and love. The horse, in 
order to furnish his maximum of utility, should be a friend 
to his rider, and in order that he may be so, the rider must 
treat him with the idea of justice.”"—(The Psychology and 
Training of the Horse, p. 193, I. Fisher Unwin, 1901, printed 
at Sald.) 

—I am, Sir, &c., Evetry Magrinenao Casixzsco. 
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A SAILOR’S DOG IN WAR TIME. 
[To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Spectator.”’] 

Sir,—Many adventures have been thoroughly enjoyed by Yel, 
a magnificent Airedale terrier, the property of Commander 
Davenport, of Gillingham. Yel joined up when he was barely 
six weeks old, in 1916, and when six months old embarked for 
German East Africa. At the Cape the orders were cancelled 
and he went to the Cameroons. One day the dog had an 
exciting encounter with two snakes. He leaped out suddenly 
from the bush and stood on his hind-legs with a very unusual 
expression in his eye, and fell motionless at his master’s feet. 
While some one fetched some water to revive him, other 
members of the party investigated the place whence he had 
appeared, and came across two enormous snakes of a very 
deadly kind. The snakes were killed. On another occasion Yel 
unwittingly disturbed a trail of black Driver ants, which 
fastened themselves all over him. A native servant picked him 
up, put him on a horse, and galloped off with him to some 
water two miles away, water being the only remedy in such a 
case. Yel never repeated that mistake. Once, when his ship 
was lying at anchor, the dog fell overboard and was rescued 
by two seamen, who were rewarded by two bottles of Bass, a 
very great treat in those parts. Yel’s popularity increased 
immediately, and his footsteps were watched most zealously by 
many admirers, but he declined to repeat his performance. 

Being of a very genial nature he made many friends with 
other animals, among them being some monkeys, chimpanzees, 
leopard cubs, and some Crown birds. On returning to England 
he was quarantined for four months. Then he went off with 
his ship to an Irish base, and from there to one in the North 
of Scotland. While walking with his master one day he found 
a horse suffering great pain. He fetched his master to the spot 
and kept a number of crows from alighting on the poor beast, 
who was soon put out of his misery. When his master was 
employed on escort duties to merehant ships between a 
Northern port and the Norwegian coast Yel always foretoid 
approaching danger. His signals of subdued whines and 
unusual easiness were always followed by the loss of a ship or 
the “Submarine in sight” signal being hoisted. Whatever the 
weather, the dog could never be induced to go below while his 
master was on deck. 

Now that he is home once more Yel—he is registered at the 
Kennel Club as “ Yelverstone,” the place of his birth—is col- 
lecting £100 for the R.S.P.C.A. Soldiers’ Dog Fund and already 
has over £50 to his credit.—I am, Sir, &c., 


R.S.P.C.A., 105 Jermyn Street. B. G. Farrnoume. 





ENGLISHMEN AND ANIMALS. 
[To tee Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—In the letter on the above subject, signed F. A. Sturge, 
published in your issue of April 12th, the writer says: “ Have 
you forgotten those horrible processions of worn-out English 
horses from Belgian ports to the slaughter-house—sorrowful 
sights indeed, and a disgrace to our country?” A disgrace 
indeed to us for sending them there; but there was an 
effort made, immediately before war broke out, to end or miti- 
gate the evil. A company was formed to establish slaughter- 
houses on this side of the water, thus, at least, doing away 
with the awful sea journey and subsequent suffering. The idea 
was humanitarian in its intention, but it was hoped the 
company would, by proper disposal of the “ by-products,” be 
made at least to pay its way, if it did not produce big dividends 
to the shareholders. The outbreak of the war of course 
brought all this to naught, and indeed did away with the need. 
The Belgians had to take on the réle of sufferers themselves, 
and I suppose the trade in half-dead horses ceased. Can any 
of your readers tell anything about this “ B,A.P.” Company? 
Has it come quite to nothing? Or is it likely to step in now, 
before the shameful traffic can be re-established?’—I am, Sir, 
&e., M. E. M. 





MEN AND MEASURES. 
(To tae Eprror or Tae “ Specrator.’’] 

Siz,—Some time ago you published various criticisms of the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Report. It may, even now, interest your 
readers to know the views of a young Indian in the public 
service as expressed in a letter received recently. His 
correspondent had not heard from him for over five years, 
and is in no position to help or hurt him officially or socially. 
I mention this because old traditions and conventions die hard, 
and the Indian is suspected sometimes of a tendency to say 
what his hearer wishes to hear. I .can certify that in this 
case the young Indian official is stating his honest opinion 
without fear or favour.—I am, Sir, &e., J. D. A. 


“I wonder what is going to be the result of the war go far 





eee ne 
as India is concerned. As to the Montagu Report, what ecsm 
to me more important than any reforms is the question 
whether there will be the same class of men in the Services 
after the war as before, and more especially whether there will 
not be a falling-off in the supply of suitable men for the Indian 
Civil Service. 1 believe in Pope’s maxim: 

‘For forms of government let fools contest; 
Whate’er is best administered is best.’ 


Unless we have good men to run the show, it matters little 
what form of government is adopted. During the last four 
years recruiting for the I.C.8. has been practically suspended 
More than that; Oxford and Cambridge have been practically 
closed as places of education for the Services, and so there 
will be a lack of men of the old sort for three or four years 
to come. No doubt the Universities will soon be busy again 
but many of the men we needed have given their lives for thei; 
country, and many others will not care to return to their 
studies. Many of your best will be required for the tremen. 
dous problems awaiting Englishmen in other places than India, 
Can you spare us the men we want, and want sorely? 
shall we have to be contented with an inferior type ? That 
is what makes me and many of my friends anxious. Change 
your form of government as much as you like. A good man, 
clever humorous, adaptable, will make the best of the tools 
you give him. What we want is good workmen. If we are to 
put up with inferior administrators, the social or intellectual 
inferiors of my contemporaries, then India is in for a bad 
time, no matter what paper reforms or constitutional changes 
you introduce. In all countries, honesty and independence of 
character are recognized and respected. Nowhere is this more 
evident than in India. Else the socalled miracle of British 
rule in India would be very much more of a miracle than in 
fact it is. The real miracle is that for 150 years Great Britain 
has been able to lend us so many of her best and cleverest 
sone.” 





UNIVERSITY EXPENSES. 
(To tHe Eprror oF THE “ SpectaTor.’’] 
Sir,—The letter from a College Bursar in your issue of April 
19th illustrates the inequality of lots which these evil times hay 
brought upon us. While the incomes of those who assist 
students, from tutors down to scouts, are to be increased in 
order to meet the increased expense of living, scholarships, 
unless something is done, will remain at the old figure. It is 
well known that there is a large class whose members, with the 
greatest difficulty, sent their sons to Oxford and Cambridg: 
How will they be able to do so in the future? Their incomes 
have not increased, and practically have diminished with the 
drop in the value of money. Some years ago the present Ler 
Newlands set an excellent example to other rich men. He not 
only founded in his old College, Balliol, two very valuable 
fellowships, but augmented the salaries attached to the Snell 
Scholarships, which have for centuries linked together the 
Universities of Glasgow and Oxford. I note that Corpus Christi 
College is to obtain a very large legacy. Surely in its case at 
least the scholars will obtain some benefit.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Whitchurch, Edgware. W. G. Scorr Moncrterr. 





THE EXTRAORDINARY EPITAPH. 
{To tHe Epiror oF THE “ Specrator.’’} 
Sir,—It may interest you to know that the High Ercall tomb- 
stone was erected to the memory of Elizabeth Barklamb—a 
name that would have pleased Dickens—and of Richard Bark- 
lamb, “ the antespouse uxorious” of the above Elizabeth. He 
died in 1800.—I am, Sir, &., W. H. Mason. 
Morton Hall, East Retford. 
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NOTICE.—When “* Correspondence” or Articles are signed 
with the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked “ Communicated,”’ the Editor must not necessarily be held to 
be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode 
of expression. In such instances, or in the case of y Lettere to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view is 
considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 


publication. 








POETRY. 
—< >-———_ 
THE BABY. 
Wao are you, Child? What the Company you passed upon 


the wing? 
What is your bourne? What theirs? What message do you 


bring? 
You are my Father and Mother, and I, I am your little son. 
Iam the Ancient of the ages, yet my course has but begun. 
I am he that is dead. I am those yet 





Iam you. I am they. 
to come. 
I am the lad that dwelt in the wilderness. I am he that loved 


his home. 
Iam the soldier that fought; the brave, the gay, the strong; 
Who shouldered his pack and his rifle, and went to death, with 


a song. 
Iam weak, I am strong; great, little; have words I cannot say. | 
I come from the light to darkness, from darkness 1 come to 

the day. 

1 am all, 1 am nothing; 
found; 
For ye knew me not nor loved me, yet Love enwraps me rouni. | 


a treasure unlost, an old one new- 
| 


On my journey I met soldiers, angels with wings unfurled, 

Spreading appeasing shadows over a smouldering world. 

To the great Comforter they were speeding, with starry, 
smiling eyes, 

in Whose service wounds are healed, in Whose battles no cne 
dies. 

And as they passed, now one, now another of the band 

Would hail me, and wave a greeting towards me with his 
hand. 

So here and there another would hover a moment in flight, 

And gaze through the smoke and flame where Earth was yot 
in sight. 

And seeing his Father, would bless him; and watching his 
Mother awhile, 

Would whisper Dear Love! to her, Dear! be comforted, and 
smile. 

And to one who would not be comforted an angel called, and 
bade 

“Mourn not for ever, and let it not be grievous to you for the 
lad. 

For the day is not yet ended; life, life has but begun. 

Yor you are his Father and Mother, and ah! he is ever your 


son.” 


Dear Father! Dear Mother! I am Love. Love is proof against 
fire and sword. 

Love He gave Ho takes 
Lord. 


not away. Blessed be the name of the 


P. A. Barnett. 


OOKS. 
a 
THE YEARS BETWEEN.* 

Wuxx Tennyson died, and while the Laureateship was still 
in abeyance, the editors of the Jdler invited a number of dis- 
tinguished living writers to suggest the name of the poet best 
fitted to assume the vacant wreath of bays. Nobody (if our 
memory serves us correctly) nominated Mr. Alfred Austin ; 
Swinburne was the favourite candidate, with Mr. William 
Watson a hot second; and Mr. Bernard Shaw was ina minority 
of one on his resolution in favour of getting the work done by 
& contractor—though, as he was careful to point out, as a Col- 
lectivist ho preferred the direst employment of labour by public 
bodies wherever possible. Mr. Zangwill, however, also had 
the courage of his convictions, and he plumped for Mr. Rudyard 








Kipling : he reminded his readers that Mr. Kipling was already 
in fact the Laureate of the British Empire :— 

‘“ Kipling,” he said, ‘* has sung the song of the British Flag 
in verses of unsurpassed vigour. . . . He alone to-day possesses 
the secret of those Macaulay measures which are trumpets to 
the blood of the scholarly and the simple alike. His 
genius—the most brilliant, not to say glaring, that our generation 
has witnessed, always at a white heat, and, therefore, lacking 
the mellower radiances—is of the very fire that informs a 
Tyrtaeus. His mind has that narrowness that makes a national 
bard, and that breadth which is indispensable for a British 
national bard, whose strains must echo the morning-roll of the 
drum that follows the sunrise round the world.” 

Over a quarter of a century has passed away since these words 
were written, but the qualities of Mr. Kipling’s verse which 
rendered it attractive, not only to those who could perceive its 
technical and emotional merits, but ‘to those also to whom 
poetry does not in general appeal at all—persons whose first 
impulse on seeing poetry is not to read it—these qualities are 
still perceptible, if not so obvious, in the volume now before us. 
The bulk of Mr. Kipling’s work is still direct, hard-hitting, 
expressive of the elemental emotions. His loves and hates 
are unchanged. The elegy on the death of Lord Roberts is a 
fitting epilogue to the “ Barrack Room Ballad” of ‘“ Bobs.” 
The party vote on the Declaration of London moves him to 
as vigorous a scorn as did the movements of “Padgett, M.P.” 
through the Departments of India. Despite his distrust of 
democracy sitting in the seats of the mighty, his interest in 
human beings of every degree is as keen and catholic as ever :— 
“I do not look for holy saints to guide me on my way, 
Or male and female devilkins to lead my feet astray. 
If these are added, I rejoice—if not, I shall not mind, 
So long as I have leave and choice to meet my fellow-kind. 
For as we come and as we go (and deadly-soon 
go we!) 
The people, Lord, Thy people, are good enough 
for me! 


Deliver me from every pride—the Middle, High, and Low— 
That bars me from a brother's side, whatever pride he show. 
And purge me from all heresies of thought and speech and 


ORD oar 
That bid me judge him otherwise than I am judged. Amen !/ 


That I may sing of Crowd or King or road-borne 
company, 

That I may labour in my day, vocation and degree, 

To prove the same in deed and name, and hold 
unshakenly 

(Where’er I go, whate’er I know, whoe’er my neigh- 
bour be) 

This single faith in Life and Death and all Eternity : 

‘The people, Lord, Thy people, are good enough 
for me.’ ” 

He still sets himself problems in technique for the sheer 
pleasure of mastering them; few but he would choose for the 
purpose of invective such a huddle of jingling rhymes as “The 
City of Brass” :— 

“They chose themselves prophets and priests of minute under. 
standing 

Men swift to see done, and outrun, 

manding— 

Of the tribe which describe with a jibe the perversions 

Justico— 
Panders avowed to the crowd whatsoever its lust is.’ 


their extremest com- 


of 


Anybody else, except perhaps Swinburne, would get dizzy with 
the breathless recoil of the scheme before he had finished two 
stanzas; but Mr. Kipling goes on his way rejoicing for seven 
pages with never a forced inversion, a difficulty in the expression 
of his thought, or a redundant word inserted to pad out a line. 

One aspect of the earlier Rudyard Kipling is missing from 
his latest collection; indeed this particular aspect always 
showed itself more freely in his prose than in his verse. He 
possessed that most striking of the characteristics of genius, the 
power of entering into and expressing minds which were normally 
quite alien from his own. When his critics asserted that he 
mistook violence for strength, he turned aside and wrote Kim 
incarnating in the Lama a pure gospel of pacificism, just as 
Stevenson in Wll-o’-the-Mill attempted the defence of the 
hanger-back in life. But, here, there is no dramatic psychology ; 
there are occasional disguises, but the voice is the voice of the 
author, the emotions are his emotions. Even under a aitill 
form of verse which he practises with the happiest effect, we 
can perceive the energetic impulse of “* Mandalay ” :— 

“Try as he will, no man breaks wholly loose 


From his first love, no matter who she be, 
Oh, was there ever sailor free to choose, 





* The Years Between, By Budyard Kipling, London; Methuen and Co, 


(7s. Gd. net] 


That didn’t settle somewhere near the soa? 
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Myself, it don’t excite me nor amuso 

To watch a pack o° shipping on the sea, 

But I can understand my neighbour's views 
From certain things which have occurred to mo. 


Men must keep touch with things they used to use 
To earn their living even when they are free ; 
And so come back upon the least excuse—~ 
Same as the sailor settled near the sea. 

. . . . a — 
Parsons in pulpits, tax-payers in pews, 

Kings on your thrones, you know as well a3 me, 
We've only one virginity to loso, 

And where we lose it, there our hearts will be! 


” 


Tf, however; we miss something of value which we found 
in his earlier work, he has given us something new by way of 
compensation. The series of “* Epitaphs ” discloses a fresh vein 
which he has worked with remarkable success; almost Latin 
in their pungency and conciseness, they have a curious astringent 
quality which reminds us at times of some of the “ Hesperides.” 
We can imagine Herrick rejoicing over the couplet on “ Batteries 
out of Ammunition ” :— 

“If any mourn us in the workshop, say 
We died because the shift kept holiday.” 

The present volume undoubtedly does not come up to the 
same level as its predecessors. The technical skill exhibited is 
as great, if not greater; the style, which once threatened to 
parody its parodists, has been simplified and strengthened ; 
but the eager vitality which saved Mr. Kipling’s most turgid 
passages from becoming pure bathos has, we fear, abated. 
When he attempts the sublime he often only attains the grandiose. 
His fatal facility for journalism becomes apparent whenever his 
theme falls in that unfortunate mean which is too low for in- 
spiration and too high for decoration. He sees political events 
like a reporter, and describes them like a “ leader “-writer who 
believes in the message of his party; we read easily and with 
amusement ; we are never bored ; we may even approve enthu- 
siastically of the sentiments or disapprove of them equally 
vehemently according to our personal creed ; but we are never 
under the delusion that we are reading poetry. Mr. Kipling 
cannot be parochial with dignity or effect. He can speak 
worthily on behalf of a nation or an Empire, and he can express 
the naked soul of a man, but he can only belittle a sect or a 
party ; the great swelling words torn bleeding from the Author- 
ized Version scem pitifully out of place ; the parturient mountain 
brings forth a ridiculous mouse. Like Wordsworth, Mr. Kipling 
appears much at his best in selections; the dead weight of his 
uninspired verse drags down with it, in the reader's estimation, 
the frequent loftier flights of his Muse. He cannot fairly be 
judged by the average impression his volumes leave on the 
mind ; he does himself too much wanton and random injustice. 
In this respect The Years Between is sadly at fault: it contains 
much of which he may rightly be proud, much which would be 
beyond the powers of any other living writer ; but unfortunately 
it also contains much which a finely discriminative mind would 
have rejected. For Wordsworth’s deadly inclusiveness it may 
reasonably be pleaded in extenuation that he was unpopular, 
£0 to speak, on his merits; the public disliked his best work 
nearly, if not quite, as strongly as his worst, and he assumed 
in self-defence . semi-sacerdotal attitude towards his own pro- 
ductions. He th ught of them somewhat in the way the 
Puritans thought of the Bible—that to the initiated there might 
be some difference between Deuteronomy and Job, but they 
were both so superior to all human composition; that the only 
fitting judgment to be passed on them was comprehensive 
acceptance. Mr. Kipling has no such excuse: h> has found 
favour with his audience from the beginning; and we have a 
right to expect of him nothing but his best. 





UNCLE REMUS.* 
Jornt CHANDLER HARRIS, the creator of “‘Uncle Remus” and 
the best beloved of all Georgian worthies, came of good Georgian 
stock on his mother’s side. His father, an Irishman, deserted 
wife and child, and the boy took his mother’s name and repaid 
her devotion by life-long affection. They were poor but not 
unbefriended ; the good people of Putnam County were not 
snobbish, and Harris never forgot their kindness. A little ugly, 
red-headed boy, he made friends with everybody, whites, 
negroes, and horses; often played truant at school, but was 
always good at his lessons. He left Eatonton because there 
was no newspaper there, and he was predestined to the inkpot. 





* The Life and Letters of Joel Chandler Harris. By Julia Collier Harris, With 


Pertraits aud other Dlustrations, London: Constable, [i8s, net.) 





- LT 
His chance came when he was not yet fourteen—an advertise. 
ment for an office-boy in the Countryman, the only newspaper 
ever printed on a Southern plantation, owned and edited by » 
“ miscellaneous genius” named Turner, whose plantation settle. 
ment comprised a hat factory, a tannery, a distillery, and a 
printing plant. Turner was a man of culture, and had a fine 
library. In his paper, which was “ independent in every. 
thing,” there were no clippings from exchanges : Zaps were 
filled by extracts from La Rochefoucauld, Percy's Anecdotes, 
and Lacon—the collection of aphorisms by that eccentric parson, 
Colton of Kew. Young Harris soon became an expert printer, 
and began to contribute to the paper. He had the run of the 
library, and owed much to the advice and severe criticism of 
his employer. Above all, in his constant visits to the slaye 
quarters he laid the foundation of his unique knowledge of 
negro folk-lore and his unequalled command of the “ cracker” 
dialect. Mr. Page, the late American Ambassador, whose loss we 
deplore, wrote in 1881: “I have Mr. Harris's own word for it 
that he can think in the negro dialect. He could translate even 
Emerson, perhaps Bronson Alcott, in it, as well as he can tel] 
the adventures of Brer Rabbit.” Harris was too young to fight 
in the war, but it hit him hard. The march of * doughty 
Sherman” ended the Countryman, and Harris at sixteen 
was turned adrift and penniless. As a young and patriotic 
Southerner, he denounced Lincoln. Later on he came to be a 
sincere admirer of the martyred President, and to write in the 
best of his non-dialect stories, ‘‘ The Kidnapping of President 
Lincoln,” a study of that great man unrivalled in its sympathy, 
vividness, and veracity. More than once in middle age Harris 
was heard to declare that the greatest tragedy next to the war 
which ever befell the South was the death of Lincoln. In tho 
next five years Harris served on as many papers, making his 
mark as a paragraph-writer, and ultimately securing a post on 
the Savannah Morning News at forty dollars a week, which 
represented wealth beyond the dreams of avarice. In 1873 
he married the daughter of a French-Canadian from Quebec, 
but an epidemic of yellow fever in 1876 led to his removal from 
the pest-ridden city of Savannah to Atlanta, where he found 
congenial employment on the Atlanta Constitution for twenty- 
four years. The value of his work as a reconciler was never more 
finely expressed than by his warm friend Theodore Roosevelt 
on the occasion of a visit to Atlanta during his Presidentship :— 
‘‘Where Mr. Harris seems to me to have done one of the 
greatest services is that he has written what exalis the South 
in the mind of every man who reads it, and yet what has not 
@ flavour of bitterness towards any other part of the Union.” 
The ‘Uncle Remus”’ stories, which began in the Atlanta Con- 
stitution in 1878, were prompted by an article in Lippincott’s 
on folk-lore. That gave Harris his cue. With a humility that 
hisdaughter-in-law justly describes as incredible, he regarded his 
literary career as the result of a succession of accidents, dis- 
claimed all originality or invention, and never took any credit 
for being more than the faithful recorder of genuine folk-lore 
tales which he had heard the negroes tell. Uncle Remus was 
not a creation of his own, but ‘‘ a human syndicate of three or 
four old darkies whom I had known.” As for the invariable 
triumph of Brer Rabbit, he remarked that it needed no investiga- 
tion to show why the negro selected as his hero the weakest and 
most harmless of animals, and brought him out victorious in 
contests with the bear, the wolf, and the fox. ‘‘ It is not virtue 
that triumphs, but /elplessness; it is not malice, but mis- 
chievousness.”” Noone wasmore surprised than the author at the 
success of the series, which ran for a couple of years in the 
Atlanta Constitution, appeared in book form in 1880, crossed 
the Atlantic a year later, and brought him countless friends and 
admirers in both hemispheres. Indeed, his popularity had its 
embarrassments as well as its pleasures. He found that he had 
to be educated in folk-lore whether he willed it or not, and though 
a folk-lorist malgré lui, proved an uncommonly apt pupil. 
Tributes of admiration poured in from all quarters, and none 
delighted him more than that of Mark Twain, of whose advice 
he frequently availed himself. Tut he never could bring himself 
to read aloud his stories in public or in private, shrank from ali 
réclame and publicity, and a visit to New York ended in 
precipitate flight from the attentions of lion-hunters. The 
rich aftermath of “Uncle Remus” showed little falling off 
from the level reached in the immortal Tar-Babystory. He was 
in constant demand for fresh tales and articles, and took the 
utmost pains in gathering and verifying his materials. The 
accuracy of his work has been sufficiently attested by Dr. 
Alphonso Smith in the History of American Literature reviewed 
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last week in these columns. The delightful volume of ‘‘ certain 


curious episodes of the late Civil War” published in 1900 is the 
best justification possible of Mr. Roosevelt’s tribute to his 
services as a reconciler. Nine vears earlier in Joe Maxwell he 
had given the world what is the best description ever written of 
life and customs on a Middle Georgian plantation before and 
during the Civil War. The last years of his all-too-short life— 
he died at sixty—were spent in easy circumstances in continuous 
and congenial literary activity in his Georgian home, singularly 
happy in his home life, as he deserved to be, firm in an unshaken 
trust in God and a belief in all good men and women. The 
Uncle Remus Memorial Association, which secured to the public 
in perpetuity the house and grounds where he had lived, besides 
erecting a fitting monument, was supported by the highest and 
lowest in the Iland—the most important help coming from 
President Roosevelt. An Uncle Remus Day was inaugurated 
in 1910, and in January, 1913, the home was transferred to the 
Association. As the promoters of the movement say, “the 
preservation of a great man’s home, where he made wife and 
children happy for nearly thirty years, is a monument not to 
genius only, but to the domestic virtues, a guarantee of the 
world’s respect for faithful married love and the hearthstones 
of the world.” 

If Mr. E. V. Lucas, as we hope, comes to revise and expand 
his anthology of letters; The Gentlest Art, he will find admirable 
material in this volume. Joel Chandler Harris’s letters to his 
friends and children are full of tenderness and gentle wisdom, 
and his advice to literary aspirants a model of kindly frankness. 
As a literary critic he was free from prejudices and generous in 
acknowledging neweomers. He acclaimed The Jungle Book and 
Kim with enthusiasm, and combined a great admiration for 
Whitman with a ‘constant delight’ in Sir Thomas Browne. 
It was characteristic of him, when asked for an opinion on 
American historical novets, to say that he placed The Scarlet 
Leter first and Huckleberry Finn second. 





THE PROBLEM OF THE PACIFIC.* 
THos— who read Mr. Fletcher's important book on The New 
Pacific will he glad to know that he has returned to the subject. 
The Pacific is far away, but the importance of its political and 
economic questions is no longer to be ignored. Germany, the 
newcomer who sowed tares in the Pacific islands as elsewhere, 
will trouble them mo more. The destiny of her former possessions, 
which Mr. Fletcher, writing in May last, regarded as uncertain, 
has now been fixed, in so far that the islands will not revert to 
German rule. But the four Allied Powers—Great Britain, 
France, Japan, and America—who are vitally interested in 
Pacific problems, have still to arrive at some common policy. 
Mr. Fletcher is an Australian and expresses the Australian view. 
He is rather hard on the Home Government and the Colonial 
Office for their seeming indifference to the South Seas. Yet we 
are inclined to think that, as he himself suggests, the statesmen 
at Sydney, Melbourne, and Auckland have at times been as 
apathetic as those in Downing Street and Whitehall. Nowadays 
Australia and New Zealand are unanimous in demanding the 
exclusion of the Germans from the Pacific, and their demand 
will be met. But the Commonwealth and the Dominion have 
not always shown so much interest in the fate of the islands. 
To them as to us Polynesia and Melanesia seemed remote. Had 
they felt very keenly about the future of Northern New Guinea, 
for instance, or Samoa, the Government at home could scarcely 
have overlooked their protests against the German occupation 
of those places. It cannot be said that Australia or New 
Zealand took the matter very seriously. And it may be added 
in defence of our official inaction that it was not a bad thing to 
xive Germany a chance of displaying her true character in the 
Pacific islands. It was a useful object-lesson for Australia and 
New Zealand and for all the islands under civilized rule to sce 
the Prussian jack-boot at work. Mr. Fletcher commends 
Dr, Solf's attempt to rule Samoa on British lines as an honour- 
able exception, but he hints plainly enough that Dr. Solf’s 
experiment, in a much-frequented island and in the near neigh- 
hourhood of American colonies, was made for the purpose of 
deluding British and American opinion. In her other Pacific 
colonies Germany showed the usual disregard for the rights 
of the natives and the interests of foreign traders. Monopoly 
was her watchword, profit her goal. Thus she aroused active 
dislike among all her neighbours. The readiness of Australia 


* The Problein of the Pacific, By C, Brunsdon Fletcher, London; Heine- 
biann, [10s, 6d, net,j 
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and New Zealand to come to the help of the Mother Country 
in 1914 was spontaneous, but it was quickened by their know- 
ledge of German methods in the Pacific, 

It is significant that Mr. Fletcher gives the first place in his 
book to Japan. At Paris the Allies have rejected Japan's 
proposal that there shall be no bar of race or colour within the 
League of Nations, but this is a far-reaching question that 
concerns Australia as wellas America. It is well known that the 
Commonwealth has made a “ White Australia” a cardinal 
feature of its policy, and that it excludes Asiatics by an artificial 
language test. No Kanakas are now imported into the Queens- 
land sugar plantations. No Chinese or Japanese immigrants are 
allowed to land, except of course officials and students who are 
visiting Australia. Mr, Fletcher says that there are in Australia 
only thirty-five thousand full-blooded Asiaties, most of whom 
are Chinese. Apart from Labour jealousy of these frugal folk, 
who can live for almost nothing and yet save money, there is 
the fundamental objection expressed by the late Sir Henry 
Parkes, ** that no class of persons should be admitted here, so 
far as we can reasonably exclude them, who cannot come amongst 
us, take up all our rights, perform on the ground of equality all 
our duties, and share in our august and lofty work of founding a 
free nation.” But Japan replies, not without force, that the 
Japanese have been faithful Allies, have played a great part in 
freeing the world from the German danger, and are entitled at 
least to as much consideration as the Germans, who were allowed 
freely to immigrate into Australia. German propagandists have 
not been slow to stir up illwill in Japan on this account against 
Australia as well as against America. It is curious, by the 
way, to note that Queensland, which is the most strenuously 
anti-Asiatic State in Australia, is also the one which is plagued 
most of all by wild Labour men, who think they are Bolsheviks 
or internationalists ; but this is one of the little inconsistencies of 
revolutionary Labour. Mr. Fletcher hopes that Japan will not 
raise the question of the Australian immigration laws. But the 
presence of an actual majority of Japanese in the American 
colony of Hawaii means that Japan and America cannot evade 
this difficult problem, and on the West Coast Canada as well as 
America is concerned with Japanese immigrants. Australian 
policy must be affected by what happens in America and what 
is decided at Paris, We are somewhat surprised in this con- 
nexion to find Mr, Fletcher, in guarded and enigmatic terms, 
favouring the engagement of Indian coolies for Northern Aus- 
tralia and Queensland. There is a good deal to be said for sucha 
proposal, if the tropical parts of Australia are to be developed 
rapidly; but the Japanese and Chinese could scarcely be ex- 
cluded if Indians were admitted on such favourable terms as the 
Indian Government will henceforth require. Mr. Fletcher's 
general plea for closer relations between India and Australia is 
admirable. 

The author accords the highest praise to the American adminis- 
trators in the Pacitic, and especially in the Philippines, which 
are now self-supporting, and have a network of public schools 
educating over six hundred thousand children, America was 
reluctant, as we had been, to assume such responsibilities, but 
she has done her duty nobly. We may fairly say that British 
rule has been equally beneficial wherever it has been established 
in the Pacific. When our Government are blamed by impatient 
Australian and British critics, it is usually for refraining too long 
from annexation or for not co-ordinating our various methods of 
control, If Great Britain had ever had the lust for territory 
which her enemies ascribe to her, she might have hoisted the 
Union Jack on almost every island-group in the Pacific. Fortu- 
nately, she did nothing of the kind. The “ weary Titan ” has 
a heavy load to carry as it is. But there is one case in which 
Great Britain hesitated between annexing and leaving alone, 
and in that case our hesitation has cost the natives dear. We 
are thinking of the New Hebrides, whose position under a 
Franco-British condominium since 1906 Mr. Fletcher discusses 
somewhat fully. He says that the Presbyterian Mission, sup- 
ported largely by Australian subscriptions, is the only body 
which defends the rights of the natives and looks after their 
health. The Joint Courts seem unable to protect the natives 
against white men who seize their land. Since 1880, when all 
the white residents were British subjects, the French settlers 
have become the majority and own two-thirds of the islands. 
It was suggested, Mr. Fletcher says, just before the war that 
Australia might contribute towards a bargain by which West 
African territory was to be exchanged for the New Hebrides. 





Clearly the Joint Control is not a success, though both parties 
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to it are actuated by hearty goodwill, and some way of ending 
it should be found. Australian statesmanship might be usefully 
devoted to this small but awkward little question. The New 
Hebrides vividly illustrate the dangers inherent in divided 
sovereignty. We are not at all sure that “ mandates” under 
a League of Nations would be free from this objection. 





STUDIES IN CHRISTIANITY.* 

Facr is often a more effectual solvent of theory than any rival 
theory. The stronger forms of Sacramentalism find the spiritu- 
ality of Quakerism, which has no Sacraments, a difficulty ; 
those who interpret ‘“ How shall they preach, except they be 
sent ?” as a limitation of the teaching office to the clergy are 
perplexed by the power of the lay ministry: no influence is 
more noticeable in the best English preaching of to-day than 
that of Mr. Clutton-Brock, who is not only a layman, but who 
(he tells us) “ differs from many other Christians on points of 
belief so important that some of them, perhaps, would refuse to 
call him a Christian at all.” There is, indeed, no finality in 
thought, even in religious thought. This tells in more than one 
direction :— 

“Even while we are told that Christianity is dead, we see it 

rising from the grave. Perhaps every age needs to reject the 
Christianity of the past, so that it may discover Christianity 
for itself. Only through disbelief in what we are told do we 
attain to belief in that truth which remains independent of all 
man’s expression of it.” 
The key to the impression produced by the writer is the entire 
vitality of his thinking. All that he writes is positive and 
real; “in this book I have tried to state what Christianity 
is to us now.” It is necessary, he recognizes, to rid it of beliefs 
that can no longer be held—as to what these are opinions will 
differ ; but before we do so “ we must state as clearly as possible 
its eternal essence.” Perhaps it is not always possible to 
observe this time-order: the removal of the superincumbent 
earth is the prius of the bringing to light of buried treasure, 
and the risk of disturbing elements of worth in the process must 
be taken. But the caution against the misconception of values 
which “ doth so easily beset us” is opportune :— 

‘** What seems incredible to us may seem so only because we 

mis-express it to ourselves. All through the ages men, indi- 
vidually and in common, have tried to express Christianity ; 
and, if we know that they have never quite succeeded, we shall 
be less impatient of each other's attempts at expression, even 
when they are unintelligible to us. It is when men pretend that 
their own expressions are perfect, that other men are provoked 
to call them false; and that is so, whether the expression is 
that of an individual or of a Church.” 
The central thought of the book is that of the humanness of 
Christ. “The Docetic heresy is the one fatal heresy about Him, 
and it is more insidious than we know.” It has been strength- 
ened by the reaction from the Naturalism of the past generation ; 
it colours the popular theology of the Churches, which repudiate 
the name rather than the thing. <A preacher who accentuated 
the genuineness of the Temptation, or the reality of the Dere- 
liction on the Cross, would be suspect; the humanist touches in 
the Gospels are passed over or explained away. Had the New 
Testament been subjected to a modern Censor, they would have 
disappeared, or been transformed out of recognition. At an early 
date, happily, the text came to be regarded as too sacred to be 
tampered with ; its various strata, therefore, lie side by side 
unreconciled, and show clearly that those who brought them 
together saw Christ in another perspective than ours. The habit 
of regarding Him sub specie Deitatis—i.e., as God only—and 
of bringing in the notion of the Divinity abruptly and 
arbitrarily to solve the difliculties found in the Gospel narra- 
tive, and to silence the questions which present themselves to 
thought, has had two disastrous consequences: (1) it has 
loft the impression that these difficulties and questions are 
insoluble—while all that we are entitled to conclude is that 
this particular method of argument has not solved thom, as 
indeed it has not; and (2) it has diverted our attention from 
“the man Christ Jesus,” from whom it takes away the real 
Humanity, leaving a shapeless, colourless, featureless figure, 
the phantom, or empty semblance, of a man. Hence the 
invertebrateness of much popular pietism. As Mr. Clutton-Brock 
forcibly puts it :— 

“The Incarnation was a trick played on mankind; and 
there was nothing to admire or love in it, but merely an unin- 
telligible celestial transaction, which we must applaud as if 
we Were courtiers watching the king perform a conjuring trick. 





* Studs in Christianity, By A, Cluttou-Brock, London: Constable, 
[4s. 6d, net.) 
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The devout are always falling into this heresy unawares 
they are afraid of the reality of Christ ; because they could me 
worship him if he were real. But any taint of this doceti 
heresy robs Christianity of all its power, which lies not in = 
sublimity or consistency, or even in its common fortes 
but in the reality of the Christ that all Christians would 
like to be, in whom they see themselves as they would be 
and not some foreign and unreal perfection, whether G d 
or man.” - 
When, therefore, we would think of Christ, we do well to begin 
not with the Divine Nature, of which we know, and can dose: 
little, but with the Human, of which we know much. If we do 
80, new horizons open before us. The future of Christianity 
which is the subject of the last of these studies, is assured, not 
because its creed-content is unchanging, or its moral standards 
are stereotyped—neither is the case—but because it is the 
expression of the increasing mind of mankind. 





VESTIGIA.* 

CoLONEL REPINGTON’S memoirs are very well worth reading, 
He ends the book on the eve of the war, and, in obedience to g 
Censor who still flourishes despite the obituary notices of him, 
he makes only a cryptic reference to “ certain decisions ” which 
were taken in regard to the German menace in January, 1906, 
Yet he tells us a good deal about our military policy before 1914, 
and shows that the much-abused War Office, with all its short. 
comings, was very much more alive to the realities than either 
the Foreign Office, which “ lived in cloudland,” or the Admiralty, 
which “ knew everything about fighting but nothing about war.” 
Colonel Repington’s account of his own military career is dis. 
tinctly interesting. From Eton he went to Sandhurst in 1877, 
and was posted to the 4th Battalion of the Rifle Brigade just 
in time to go with it to India and take part in the capture of the 
Khyber Pass in 1878. In the “ eighties,” when “ professional. 
ism was grafted upon a somewhat unfruitful and reluctant 
stem” in the British Army, the author passed through the Staff 
College and later joined the Intelligence Department, where, as 
every one knows, he did excellent work. He recalls with justi- 
fiable pride the fact that he recommended Sir Douglas Haig, 
then a cavalry Captain, for his first Staff job, which was to 
report on the French cavalry school. In 1897 Sir Henry Rawlin- 
son and Colonel Repington contrived to obtain Staff appoint- 
ments in Egypt, and thus the author was present at the Atbara 
and Omdurman a year later. His descriptions, written at the 
time, of those actions are singularly clear. At the Atbara, he 
says, ““ David Beatty, who had drawn his dirk and gone in at 
the head of the stormers, declared that he had had the day of his 
life.’ The future Admiral was in charge of one of the gunboats 
which accompanied the army up the Nile. Lord Kitchener, 
says the author, had a Staff of nine officers. He would not have 
a Chief of Staff, as such an officer “ always created a channel.” 
Lord Kitchener “scarcely ever issued a written order and 
confined himself to curt telegrams, the forms for which he carried 
in his helmet.” He gave his orders for operations by word of 
mouth. When he was absent, he was said to have “gone 
nuzling.” The “ nuzl,” where the army stores were collecied, 
was his favourite haunt. He supervised personally the whole 
system of supply from the Delta to the Sudan. ‘The story ran 
that one night, when a sudden verbal order set the whole army 
marching, Colonel Walter Kitchener, the head of the transport 
service, who was rather deaf, woke up to find himself alone in 
the desert. ‘The Sirdar carried his dislike of all ceremony to an 
extreme. “I never saw him look at or speak to a private soldier 
or take the slightest trouble to ingratiate himself with his troops.” 
Yet this was not the callous indifference of Wellington, but rather 
an excessive shyness, since Lord Kitchener was very proud of 
his men. After the Atbara, when the victorious troops wanted 
to see the Sirdar, “‘K. was almost querulous and strongly 
resisted my appeal ” that he should go and make a little speech. 
When he rode up, he was received with such applause that he 
had no need to say anything. Lord Kitchener, the author says, 
issued only three orders during the Atbara fight. He left tacticste 
General Hunter and General Gatacre. He said that “he had 
brought us 1,500 miles into Africa and had fed us, and that he 
expected us to fight the battle for him.” Colonel Repington 
recalls a quiet walk with Lord Kitchener in the Palace garden 
at Khartum when all the fighting was ended :— 


“The sternness and the harshness had dropped from him 
for the moment and he was as gentle as a woman. He spoke im 
atiecting words of Gordon and of the long years which had been 
spent in recovering the lost Sudan and of all he owed to those 


‘ 
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oa eh snibstosl him. The lines of thought had gone out of his 

., His manner had become easy and unconstrained. He 
was very happy.” 

Colonel Repington, as Military Attaché to Belgium and 
Holland, attended the Hague Peace Conference of 1899— 
“(est une blague,” said the German Commissioner—which 
was no sooner ended than the South African War began. The 
author went to Natal on the Staff of General Buller, and describes 
in some detail the operations for the relief of Ladysmith. The 
plain truth about that campaign is unpleasant reading, even 
after the lapse of years, but it may fairly be added that the 
Jessons of South Africa were salutary and were taken to heart. 
We need not go into the familiar details. The author illustrates 
on a small scale Marshal Foch’s doctrine that in war the person- 
ality of the commander is usually decisive, for good or ill. In 
Natal bad generalship and lack of vigour cost us dear. We 
may note that Colonel Repington prints a letter from the ex- 
Kaiser defending his notorious telegram to Mr. Kruger after 
the Jameson Raid. It is amusing, now that we know all about 
the German intrigues in South Africa, to find that the ex-Kaiser 
in February, 1896, explained his truculent message as a “ thank- 
ful outcry” that German interests in the Transvaal had been 
saved from ruin, and that he added: “ After all the command- 
ment ‘Thou shalt not steal’ is also written for Britons as well 
as for other people.” The ex-Kaiser denouncing theft is a 
grotesque figure indeed. Colonel Repington returned to his 
post at Brussels in 1900. He tells us that the Dutch Government 
in January, 1902, intervened between us and the Boers, and that 
their action helped to bring about peace at Vereeniging in the 
following May; but the Censor has forbidden him to enter into 
details. When Colonel Repington left the Army in 1902, he 
remarked that during his twenty-five years of soldiering “‘ we 
had increased the Empire by territory equal to the whole area of 
the United States.” ‘* Few had noticed it and no one had said 
thank you.” 

In the concluding chapters Colonel Repington recalls his work 
as military critic of the Times from 1904, and his endeavours 
there and elsewhere to arouse publi? opinion to the need for a 
better Army and for a sound naval and military policy. The 
Army obtained a real General Staff in 1905; the Admiralty did 
not create one until the war was far advanced. The author 
defends his advocacy of Lord Haldane’s administration on the 
ground that half-a-loaf was better than no bread, that the 
politicians were all afraid of National Service, and that the 
Minister did at any rate organize an efficient though small Expe- 
ditionary Force, ready for service at short notice. He puts the 
case for the possibility of invasion against the “ Blue Water 
School,” and prints a memorandum of 1907 on the capacity of 
the German North Sea ports to embark and despatch an expe- 
dition within two days. He prints the ex-Kaiser’s private 
letter of February 14th, 1908, to Lord Tweedmouth declaring 
that ‘‘ the German Naval Bill is not aimed at England ”—a most 
improper and deceitful letter which ought to have been published 
at the time. Fortunately it did more good than harm, inasmuch 
as Mr. McKenna, who soon succeeded Lord Tweedmouth at the 
Admiralty, ‘‘ was given a free hand ”’-——within limits—tostrengthen 
the Navy. Colonel Repington says that, when in the Z'imes 
he criticized very severely the German Army manceuvres of 1911, 
the German Ambassador called on the Secretary for War, Mr. 
Seely, and demanded the author's dismissal from his post as 
editor of the Army Review, a quarterly published by the General 
Staff. The incident was typical of German impudence in those 
days, when the ordinary politician’s cue was to pretend that 
Germany was a pacific and friendly Power and that the European 
war would never come. 





TOWNS TO LIVE IN.* 
Tue Civie Arts Association may well be proud of Professor 
Lethaby’s addition to its little library. In Towns to Live in 
he concentrates the wisdom of a dozen tedious treatises on 
aesthetics into eight diverting pages. He is vividly conscious of 
the Philistine and the evil that he does, but, attributing his 
sins to ignorance, he magnanimously refuses to pulverize him 
with his heavy metal and merely prods him playfully with 
epigram and irony. If the Local Government Board would 
require each Alderman within the Realm to render a sworn 
declaration that he had read and ultimately understood Towns 
to Live in, it would be doing something really effective towards 


the making of “A Better Britain.”” For “ Art” with the big 
“A” Professor Lethaby has little patience :— 

“ Art, in the common view of if, has been narrowed into 
@ matter of pictures, especially ‘oil paintings’ which are 
brought together in annual exhibitions, and explained, or at 
least written about and about, by people called ‘ art critics.’ 
The once flowing stream of music in a similar way has been turned 
into the dry bed of concert-halls, where it is tasted by other 
sets of critics. The arts are thus thought of as specimens you 
occasionally see in galleries for a shilling ; they have ceased to be 
a daily inspiration for life. Most people have come to suppose 
that they are mysteries altogether outside the common round, 
‘not for the likes of them’; and indeed the arts have been 
imprisoned by dealers.” 

Exception is made in the case of the Welsh Eisteddfod,in which 
he sees a living art popularly expressed and thoroughly appre- 
ciated by the people :— 

“The town itself is hardly ever thought of as a cradle of 
life, a school of manners, and the foundation of civilisation. . . . 
Our better educated people, indeed, had come too much to look 
on our towns as places for labour, while they could go abroad 
for recreation. We have to reorganise all our towns as places 
in which to live and to train strong and willing children. A man 
is the child of his city, and if he cannot reverence her he is much 
of an orphan. Even an apostle felt a satisfaction in belonging 
to no mean eity. National spirit and ‘ patriotism’ cannot 
begin high in the air with flag-waving ; they must be reared on 
affection for home, pride in our town, and the sense of com- 
munity.” 

“The riot of advertising along the approaches to our towns 
will have to be controlled into some order, and the citizen must 
to some extent be protected. Violent advertisement is a form 
of assault which seeks to gain attention by slapping you in the 
face. The town buildings— Guildhall, Market, Schools, In- 
firmary, Museum— even if they are not yet fine in themselves, 
should have the distinction of being well kept, tidy, clean, 
and even smart ; they should be good example buildings.” 

‘Our great mistake is to make minor things furiously orna- 
mental to begin with, and then to let them decline into slatternly 
misery. There is no need that our most practical daily utilities 
should be made repulsive, as a sacrifice to what is supposed to 
be Art. Poor Art ! what crimes are committed in thy mame !”’ 


Of monuments :— 

*“ Where funds are small it is wise to spend them cn one thing. 
A great unhewn stone from the nearest source, with just a name 
and @ date in good lettering, would be far more appealing than a 
monument of the same cost where most of the money has been 
spent in bringing marble from Italy and granite from Aberdeen, 
and the rest has been expended in chipping and polishing these 
into the necropolis mode. The only way, however, in which a 
successful monument of any sort is likely to be obtained is to 
ask some one who can best be trusted to get it done ; many of 
our public works have died of too much committee before they 
were properly begun. 

Of the lost tradition of beauty :— 

“‘ Oxford was as lovely as anything in the world; and old 
prints show that most of our towns were beautiful as a matter 
of courso—ugliness, and especially vulgarity, had not been 
invented.” 

‘*Our towns have to be made delightful homes to live in, 
rather than delightful to get away from.” 





FICTION. 
WHAT NOT.* 
Tue late Mr. Oliver Onions gave us some time ago an in- 
teresting imaginative romance of Reconstruction in the posi- 
bellum period. But while not discarding sentiment, it wasaserious 
effort to forecast the modifications of our social and industrial 
system brought about by the lessons learned in the war, especially 
in the domain of transport and agriculture. Miss Rose Mac- 
aulay’s novel is also a romance of Reconstruction, but on widely 
different lines, Beyond incidental references to the introduction 
of the aerobus and the motor-pram, there is no mention of applied 
science or new machinery. It is a brilliant ironical tragi-comedy 
based on the recent multiplication of Ministries and the mania 
for State interference and State regulation—a reductioad absurdum 
of ‘ Dora,” as exemplified in the working of a Ministry of 
Brains and the administration of laws carrying the principles of 
Eugenics into practice. The title is justified and explained in 
the last of three motto quotations. The first is from Jesus the 
Son of Sirach on the unpleasantness of wisdom to the unlearned 
and the danger of “a multitude of unprofitable children.” The 
second is from a Caroline philosopher on “ selvishnesse,” that 
“* domestickness of spirit which is the great let to Armies, Religions, 
and Kingdomes good.” The third is the obiter dictum of a 
defendant in a food-hoarding case: “ It has come to a fine thing 
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if people cannot live in their homes without being interfered 
with by the police. . . . You are upsetting the country 
altogether with your Food Orders and What Not.” As for the 
plot, it is enough to say that Nicholas Chester, the Minister of 
Brains, a believer in the system and an idealist with a magnetic 
personality, but by an irony of fate himself uncertificated for 
matrimony, falls desperately in love with the cleverest of his 
assistants, Miss Kitty Grammont, an elegant rake, agnostic, 
adventuress, and scholar, who “ wore learning like a cap and 
bells”; that they discovered, in the words of the pre-Georgian 
Latin grammar, that though you may expel Nature witha pitchfork, 
she will return all the same ; that they got secretly married ; that the 
secret leaked out and the Press started a campaign culminating 
in a demand that Chester Must Go, followed by riots and the 
burning of the Brains Ministry. Five years ago this would have 
been reckoned a wholly preposterous satirical extravaganza. 
Now it is far too near reality to be thus lightly dismissed. What 
Not is the logical conduct of a proposition which can no longer 
be regarded as entirely absurd. But what lends charm to the 
recital is the underlying spirit of gentleness and seriousness. 
or Miss Macaulay is one of those who make haste to laugh lest 
they should cry. She is never bitter, but uses her wit like a 
harlequin’s wand, not like a lash or bludgeon. And it is never 
forced or studied : reading her book is like listening to a brilliant 
talker thinking aloud. She is so prodigal of her talent as to 
provide sketches for at least three other books and to indicate 
the lines on which they should be treated—the romance of the 
elusive Neil Desmond, the young man who was always engaged 
in revolutions which did not come off ; the romance and tragedy 
of the new Cambridge; the romance of unrecorded conversations, 
including those between Jane Austen’s heroes and heroines in 
the hour when their passion is revealed. 

The book is so packed with good things that one might quote 
a hundred passages without discounting the joy of perusal. 
The descriptions of * Brains Sunday,” ‘“ Our Week,” and the 
* Explanation Campaign” devoted to bringing home the 
meaning of the Mental Progress and Mind Training Acts to that 
“strange, patient, unaccountable dark horse *—the British 
public—are triumphs of circumstantial ridicule. The really dis- 
concerting thing about the book, the only bar to our unstinted 
enjoyment, is, as we have already said, that it is too near to 
the truth to be treated as a burlesque: that it half persuades 
us that in “a sad precarious world,” if there is room for 
laughter, it must always be dashed with ruefulness, 





ReapiaBie Novers.—The Land Girl's Love Story. By Berta 
Ruck. (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s. net.)—An entertaining 
account of a Land Girls’ Camp, in which the tender passion 
seems to have found an ample field for expression. ——C'ountess 
Glika. By Warwick Deeping. (Cassell. 7s. net.)—<A series of 
stories of adventure, of which the first is the most amusing.-—— 
The Love Spinner. By Clara Turnbull. (Methuen. 7s. net.)— 
‘This exceedingly sentimental novel describes a delightful old 
lady's constant acts of self-sacrifice during the war. Unfortu- 
nately a Zeppelin bomb puts an end to her career in the last 
chapter.——The Devil's Problem. By Margaret Westrup, 
(Hurst and Blackett. 6s. 9d. net.)—It is a little difficult to see 
where the Devil comes in in this story of an undeveloped girl 
married to a wounded soldier. It is, however, entertaining 
reading. 
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Judge Parry has amused himself, we are sure, in writing Drink 
and Industrial Unrest (True Temperance Association, 3d.) and 
will amuse others, for the little pamphlet is an ingenious eulogy 
of good ale, with a wonderful array of quotations from Plato, 
Shakespeare, Jeremy Taylor, Cobbett, Charles Kingsley, Ruskin, 
and other eminent authors. ‘ Between the brewer and the 
puritan the respectable working man with a norma! thirst has 
been jockeyed out of his freedom.” Judge Parry reminds us 
that Jonas Hanway, the eccentric who introduced the umbrella 
into Britain and who wrote an essay against tea-drinking, 
stoutly defended the old English habit of drinking beer. Judge 
Parry plays with the subject, but he is serious in his advocacy 
of a reform of the licensing laws and in his support of the “ hopeful 
experiments” of the Public House Trust, or Trust Houses, 
Limited, as it is now called, 





Little Games for Coming Seasons. By Lady Bell. (Arthur I 
Humphreys.. 1s. net.)—Lady Bell's little social satires aa 
inimitable. ‘They look so innocent that the unwary have beep 
known to resort to them for hints as to new indoor games 
“Returning Daughters” and “Capping Achievements” = 
of the moment; ‘ Maids-in-Waiting,”’ we fear, is perennial 
We must quote ‘ Patriot Wives,” for the benefit of many ; 
neglected husband :— : 


“This is a good Household game for two players, male and 
female, especially suitable for the middle-aged. The ib 
ree is IT, The object of IT is to have the other player near 

im, in the same room if possible, when he is under his Own 
roof; but not when he is outside it. The object of the other 
ad is to hide a long way off, so as to be away at the moment 

T comes in to look for her. A good deal of quiet fun ean thug be 
obtained, particularly at meal-times. Female players especially 
enjoy it. Some of them have such a@ passion for it that they 


go on playing it till after 8 p.m.” 


a 





Messrs. Constable have now published here The Education of 
Henry Adams (21s. net), the American edition of which we 
reviewed at length some time ago. The title must not dete 
any one from reading this witty and fascinating autobiography, 
The chapters on English society between 1861 and 1868, when 
Henry Adams was acting as secretary to his father at the 
American Embassy here, are especially attractive. Adams's 
account of a reception at Lord Palmerston’s or a little dinner at 
Monckton Milnes’s is inimitable. This is not one of the ephemera! 
books that one reads and throws aside; it is a book that will 
bear reading again and again as the revelation of a remarkable 
character, 





Aristophanes and the War Parly. By Gilbert Murray. (Allen 
and Unwin. Is. net.)—This witty study in the contemporary 
criticism of the Peloponnesian War, chiefly in Aristophanes, 
formed the Creighton Lecture of November last. Professor 
Murray quotes some of the amusing or tragic parallels which 
abound in the comedies. Aristophanes was never tired of 
making fun of Cleon, the leader of the ‘‘ knock-out-blow ” party. 
Is it not possible that we misjudge Cleon on that account? If, 
two thousand years hence, an historian had to form his opinions 
of Lord Grey of Fallodon solely from the writings of Mr. Bernard 
Shaw, he would go very far astray. Professor Murray makes a 
good point when he remarks that the speech in praise of Athens 
which Thucydides puts into the mouth of Pericles is a funeral 
speech. ‘The thing so praised, so beloved, is dead.’ On the 
other hand, if Thucydides had become a hardened pessimist, the 
playwrights and the philosophers were full of schemes for Recon- 
struction, which in the end came to nothing. Plato's vision, in 
the Laws, of * one little hard-living asylum of the righteous on a 
remote Cretan hill-top,” was a vision of despair. 

The People’s Faith in the Time of Wyclif. By B. L. Manning. 
(Cambridge University Press. 7s. 6d. net.)—This very able and 
stimulating essay on the Church and the popular religion of the 
later fourteenth century deserves attention. Mr. Manning is 
specially concerned to show that mediaeval religion cannot be 
appropriated by any modern party. ‘Catholic England may 
have been ‘ Merrie England,’ but, if some of the merriment 
existed because of the Church, at least as much existed in spite 
of it.” “In fourteenth-century religion we can find the fore- 
runners of Mr. Stiggins as well as those of Mr. Chesterton.” The 
sternest Puritan is, in some respects, the truest modern repre- 
sentative of a pious man of Wyclifs day. “ Laud’s anti-puritan- 
ism, whatever it was, was not mediaeval.’ ‘There was, fo! 
example, a strong Sabbatarian feeling in the fourteenth-century 
Church, though practice, as usual, fell short of precept. Me. 
Manning indicates briefly his view that Wyclif, though he 
translated part of the Bible and attacked abuses, missed his 
opportunity by failing to offer a definite alternative to the 
Roman faith, such as Calvin gave a century and a half later. 
England after the Black Death was ready for a prophet, but the 
prophet had no constructive message to deliver. Lollardy 
therefore failed. 


Dr. Archibald Scott of St. George's, Edinburgh, and his Times. 
By Lord Sands. (Blackwood. 16s. net.)—This book by 4 
Scottish Judge about a popular Edinburgh minister, who died 
in 1909, is a very unconventional biography. Lord Sands, 
summing up in a judicial manner, gives us to understand that 
Dr. Scott was a good man but not # great leader or a profound 
scholar, It is refreshiag to come upon a biographer who is 99 
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ee 
innocent of hero-worship as he is of malice. To English people 


the book may be commended as a very faithful though uncon- 
scious reflection of the temper of the Scottish layman who is 
interested in the affairs of the Kirk. The personality of a 
minister is much more important in Scotland than in England, 
and ecclesiastical controversy is conducted as a rule with a 
serene detachment from worldly affairs. Lord Sands’s chapters 
on the Act of 1905 which empowered the Established Kirk to 
revise its Formula or subscription to the Confession of Faith, 
and his account of the movement towards a union between the 
Fatablishment and the United Free Kirk, illustrate the philo- 
sophic calm with which such problems are debated by Scottish 


Presbyterians. 

Messrs. Longmans have reprinted William Morris's five 
well-known lectures on Hopes and Fears for Art in a neat pocket 
edition (3s. 6d. net). His ple: for a more serious consideration 
of architecture should be read again in these days of great 
building schemes. “* We are heedless if our houses express 
nothing of us but the very worst side of our character both 
national and personal.” Yet that is true, unhappily, of most 
new suburbs as well as of the mean streets in towns, 





Swings and Roundabouts. By T. McDonald Rendle. (Chap- 
man and Hall. 15s. net.)—Mr. Rendle, looking back ever 
thirty years of life in London as a hard-working journalist and 
an inveterate playgoer, describes for us the infinite variety of 
London’s amusements which he can remember, with a brief 
prelude about the Press Gallery in the carly Home Rule days. 
It is a pleasant book which evokes for the middle-aged reader 
many agreeable memories of the circus, the old-fashioned music- 
hall, the panorama, the tight-rope walker,and other diversions 
of the past. We are interested to learn that Mark Lemon once 
took a company on tour to play Shakespeare, and was fined a 
sovereign by some country Justice for performing Henry the 
Fourth without a licence. 

Pushed and the Return Push, By Quex. (Blackwood. 
és, net.)\—This spirited narrative of the enemy offensive 
of March, 1918, and of the British offensive that began on 
August 8th last, as ceen by a gunner, has been eprinted from 
Blackwood’s. It is well worth reading. The daily routine of a 
battery on active service is vividly described, 





The State. By Woodrow Wilson. Revised by F. Elliott. 
(Heath. 10s. 6d. net.)—This is a revised edition of President 
Wilson’s early work describing the Governments of the chief 
States, with brief historical notes. His brother-in-law, Professor 
Elliott of California University, has omitted some chapters and 
added others, but the chapters on Great Britain, America, 
France, Germany, Austria, and Switzerland remain substantially 
as the author wrote them. The account of Federal and State 
institutions in America is lucid and well arranged, and the book 
in its new form is useful for reference, though, unfortunately, 
it lacks an index. 


The Carnegie Endowment publishes through the Clarendon 
Press a volume containing the first two of a series of Preliminary 
Economic Studics of the War, edited by Professor Kinley (4s, 6d. 
net). Mr. Adam Shortt describes the effects of the war upon 
Canada in a very hopeful strain, Nine-tenths of Canada’s 
exports went to Great Britain or the United States, and nearly 
as large a proportion of her imports came from those two countries, 
0 that the cessation of the trade with Germany made little 
difference to her. Moreover, the war relieved unemployment, 
caused an immense demand for all Canadian products, and 
brought new industries into being. Professor Rowe's study of 
the effects of the war on Chile is different in tone. Chile, 
though the most pro-German State in South America, suffered 
severely at first from the war which Germany provoked. 
The nitrate industry stopped dead. ‘* Not only were Govern- 
ment finances seriously impaired, but almost every branch of 
industrial life suffered a severe shock.” After the first year, 
however, the unlimited demand of the Allies for nitrate and 
copper brought Chile greater prosperity than ever, 








Messrs. Edward Stanford’s new Peace Conference Atlas (5s.) is 
the very thing that is needed to elucidate the boundary questions 
which are being debated so vigorously in Paris. It contains 
twenty-four maps, including an index map of Europe, and deals 
with Europe, Asia, and the ex-German colonies. The territories 


in dispute are clearly marked, and the racial preponderance— 
of Poles in West Prussia, for example, or Southern Slavs east of 
the Adriatic—is indicated by patches of colour. The map of 
Western Asia Minor shows that M. Venizelos claimed for Greece 
a good deal more than the territory in which the population is 
mainly Greek; but of course race is not the only criterion to be 
considered in fixing a frontier, 





oa Pub tba rh 7 Ty 
NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 
—p—__.. 
Anderson (H, G.), The Medical and Surgical Aspects of Aviation, 8vo 
(Oxford Univ, Press) net 126 
Folk Stories of the Sea, roy 8vo 
(Open Court Pub, Co.) net 6,0 


Bassett (W.), Wander-Ships: 





Bone (PD. W.), Merchantmen-at-Arms (Chatto & Windus) net 1100 


Bowman (F. L.), Britain in the Middle Ages..(Camb, Univ, Press) net 8.0 
Burning Spear (The), _ eerie (Chatto & Windus) net 6.0 
Castle (A, and E.), The Chartered Adventurer, er 8vo (Skeffington) pet 69 


Cather (Kz D.), Education by Stoy-Telling, 8vo (Harrap) net 7 
Chauny (C, De), The Peace of Suffering, 1914-1918; 18mo (Richards) net 
Ciels (Astra), Signs, Omens, and Superstitions, er 8vo (Skeffington) net 
Coles (Pasha), Recollections and Reflections, 8vo (S. Catherine Press) net 
Gautier (Judith), Chinese Lyrics from the Book of Jade (E. Macdonald) net 
Halliday (W. F.), Reconciliation and Reality, er 8vo (Headley) net 
Holland (Henry Scott): Some Appreciations, 18mo..(W. Gardner) net 
Holt (H. P.) and Barbour (R. H.), Lost Island, cr 8vo....(Harrap) net 
Hulst (C, 8.), Balder’s Death and Loke’s Punishment, 8vo 
(Open Court Pub, Co.) net 
Jaeger (F. M.), Leetures on the Principle of Symmetry, 8vo 
(Camb, Univ. Press) net 
E. Macdonald) net 
jumanedes (Headley) net 


John (E.), Symphonie Symbolique, cr 8vo 
Jupp (W. J.), Worlds Not Realised, er 8vo.... 
legler (H. E.), Library Ideals, 8vo (Open Court Pub. Co.) net 
McCabe (J.), The Church and the People, er 8vo (Watts) net 
Mann (W.), The Follies and Frauds of Spiritualism, cr 8vo. .(Watts) net 
Marqueray's Duel, by the author of “ Jenny Essenden” ....(Melrose) net 
Massingham (H, J.), People and Things, cr 8vo (Headley) net 
Moore (B.), A Cornish Chorus, cr 8VO ......ceeeeeeeeees (Sidgwick) 
Norris (W. E.), The Obstinate Lady, er 8vo (Hutchinson) net 
Porter (Jessie), Betty at Bay: a Comedy of To-day, cr 8vo (Jarrold) net 
Ramsay (F. M.), Everybody's Flower Book, cr 8v0........ (Simpkin) net 
Shaw (J, B.), Lectures on the Philosophy of Mathematics, cr 8vo 
(Open Court Pub, Co.) net 
Stix (H. 8.), The Three Men of Judea: John, Jesus, and Paul, cr 8vo 
(Open Court Pub, Co,) net 
Tayler (R. G.) Oil and Petrol Engines, cr &vo (Drane) net 
Whitham (Rev. A, R.), The Gospel according to St. Matthew, 18mo 
(Rivingtons) net 30 
Wiley (H, W.), Beverages and their Adulteration, 8vo....(Churehill) net 21,0 


LIBERTY 
CRETONNES 


LOOSE COVERS AND CURTAINS 


NEW PATTERNS POST FREE, 
Liberty & Co., Ltd. Regent St., London, W, 1 














ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S 
Real Irish Linen 
TOWELS 
at Makers’ Prices. Samples Free. 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER Ltd. 48.P. Donegall Place, BELFAST 


The Ideal Fabric for Summertime 


CASEMENT CURTAINS 


is Hamptons “ Latticenc,” a plain, soft cloth which readily falls into pleasing 
folds and subdues the light to any extent desired, 
K 202, Ivory or Cream, 3lin. wide, 1s, 3d, to 1s, 114d. per yard, 
K 1282, Cream only, 50in., 2s, 6d. to 3s, 3d, per yard, 
In 43 different colours. See pattern book K 23, loaned free, 
DECORATORS HAM PTONS Pall Mall East, S.W.1, 


FURNISHERS and at Buenos Aires, 
Hamptons yay Carriage to any railway station in Great Britain, 


INDIAN AND TROPICAL OUTFITS 


Officers, Sportemen and Civilians taking up appointments in In.tla, 
China, British East and West Africa can obtain full particulars as 
to Clothing and Equipment suitable for the climate, 


Write for patterns and estimates, 
mentioning nature of appointment, 


White and Khaki Drill Clothing, Solaro Sunproof Shirting ani 
Suitings, India Gauze Underwear, Trunks and Uniform Cases, 


THRESHER & GLENNY 


Outfitters by Appointment to H.M, the King 


152 & 153 STRAND, LONDON 





|Messrs. GREEN & ABBOTT, L™ 

Builders & Decorators, 

473 OXFORD STREET, W.1 

BEG RESPECTFULLY TO STATE THAT THEY ARE 

ESTIMATE FOR INTERIOR AND EXTERIOR REPAIRS, 
DECORATIVE PAINTING, ETC., ETC, 


PREPARED TO 
PLAIN AND 
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ROWLAND’S 


MACAS SAR OtIL 


Preserves, Beautifies, Nourishes, and 
Restores 


THE HAIR. 


Closely resembles the natural oil in the Hair which nature 
provides for its preservation, and without which the hair gets 
dry, thin, and withered. Nothing else does this. Also prepared 
in a GOLDEN COLOUR for fair Hair. 3s. 6d., 7s., and 10s. 6d. 
Of Stores, Chemists, & ROWLANDS, 67 Hatton Garden, London. 





HEADS OF FAMILIES 


ean lessen their responsibilities by making full use of 
the advantages offered by Life Assurance. Parents 
and guardians should take out Life Policies for them- 
selves and Educational Policies for the Children. 


The whole family can in this way be provided for to 
the best advantage through the Scottish Widows Fund. 


Pamphlets and full particulars on application. 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS FUND 


Founded 1815. 
THE LARGEST BRITISH MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE. 
Funds: 22 Millions. Claims Paid: 47 Millions. 


HEAD OFFICE: LONDON OFFICES: 
9 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, 28 Cornhill, E.C. 3; 
(G, J, LIDSTONE, Manager & Actuary). 17 Waterloo Place, 5.W. 1. 





A PEACE RISK. 





Who is carrying your death Risk P 


is it your Family, 
or 
a Life Assurance OfficeP 


WHY NOT LET THE PRUDENTIAL CARRY IT? 





BY SPECIAL |DENT’S WATCHES 4n> GLOGKS 

‘un a ' ranco- isn 

APPOINTMENT §§ ae. } ne aly Grand Prize awarded to a 

iritish Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chronometers, 

TO THE KING, | The only Grand Prize awarded for Astronomical 

Reeulators, Chronographs, and Ships’ Compasses, 
NEW CATALOGUE free on application. 

E. DENT and CoO., Ltd, 
Makers of the Great Westininster Clock, Big Ben. 

-* _'6 STRAND, W.6. 2, or 4 ROYAL _ EXCHANGE, £63. 


TO LET. 
rJ\O ARTISTS, PROFESSORS, or WRITERS.—A SUITE of 
ROOMS can be taken, with or without furniture, in a delightful COUNTRY 
HOUSE, in large grounds, by one gentleman or two ladies, who would like to 
reside permancutly or occasionally, within two or three hours’ of Oxford, C: am- 
bridge or London.—Address “‘ M. % ." care of Messrs. THEW, Publishers, King g's 
Lynn. Moderate terms, sorseeing to requirements. 


APPOINTMENTS, &eo., VACANT AND WANTED. 


== PRINCIPAL REQUIRED in September for a 
well-known GIRLS’ COLLEGE in the Western Midlands. Must be a 
Churchwoman with good qualifications and experience in a School for daughters 
of the Professional] Classes. ‘To be responsible for the Senior Department and 
the general education of girls 14 to 17 years of age. Salary £500.—Apply in 
confidence, stating all particulars, to Messrs. JOY NSOXN- HICKS & OO., Solicitors, 
Lennox House, Norfolk Street, Strand, W Le. 


RGANISING SE« ‘RETARY require d to take charge of the 
organization and buginess management of the United Kiggdom Alliance. 
Salary according to qualifications, 
Apply, with copies of references, full details of qualifications, experience, 
age. _ salary required, to THE PRESIDENT, U.K.A., 1 Victoria Street, 
5.W. 1. 





UBL 1c SCHOOL MAN with Hons. Degree in Mathematics 
wanted, in September, to take SENIOR MATHEMATICS, and act as 
HOUSE-MASTER, Married. Salary, lus Boarding-house, about £800.— 
For this, and other Vacancies, apply.JOINT SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 9 Bruns- 


wick Square, W.C. 1. 


OUNG MAN, ‘public school education, 1 recently demobilised, 

SEEKS POST ; afternoons only ; SECRETARIAL or ctherwise. No 

shorthand or typewriting.— Box 908, ‘The Spectatur, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
Loudon, W.C.% 








rr. 
ANCHESTER EDUCATION COMMITTER 


MUNICIPAL HIGH SCHOOL FOR re. , Bae y 
(Final H School of English Tain he 
onours School 0; Z| guage 7 , = Oxford.) 
au wens peed invite applications for the following appointments 2 the 
(a) — MISTRESS, well qualified to teach Mathematics and Elementary 


(b) POEM MISTRESS, well qualified to teach English, 
valua subsidiary subject. 

Candidates must hold a Degree ‘(preferably in Honours) and should hay h 
some experience. © had 

Salary according to qualifications and experience. 

Full particulars of the duties and conditions of the appointment may be had 
= —— to the undersigned. Forms of application must be returned by 

une 4 

Canvassing, ay or indirectly, will disqualify a candidate. 

Education Offices, SPURLEY HEY, 

Deansgate, Manchester. Director of Educ ation. 
May, 1919 


Fpessocen GIRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


Wanted, in September, MISTRESS for :—1, MATHEMATICS and PHYsics 
(Advan ced Course recognized) ; FRENCH (Advanced Course recognized) ; 
3, CLASSICS and a subsidiary Pom y 4, FORM MISTRESS for THYRD 
FORM WORK; 5, JUNIOR FORM MISTRESS offering CLASS SINGING 
or NEEDLEWORK. Salaries according to scale now under +~— 
rising £10 a year, and In the case of teachers in an Advanced Course by 
increments. repely to the HEAD-MISTRESS, stating age, qualifications «4 


salary requ! 
IR WM. TURNER’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
COATHAM, REDCAR, YORKS. 

The Governors invite applications for the post of HEAD-MASTER, Ho» 
must be a Graduate in Honours of some University of the United Kingdom, and 
will be required to take up his official duties in September next. The School is an 
old Endowed School of over 200 boys, of whom 1% are boarders. Its Advanced 
Course in Science and Mathematics is recognized by the Board of Education, 
and it has won Scholarships in both Science and History at Cambridge in recent 
years. The Head-Master’s salary varies according to numbers, with a maximum 
of £700, which has been reached during the last year. A good house with ac- 
ct for 16 boarders is provided free of rent, rates and taxes. Further 
particulars will be furnished on application.—Four printed copics of application 
and testimonials should reach the Clerk to the Governors, I. M. MEEK, Esq, 
Nelson Terrace, Redcar, on or before May the 24th, Canvassing of Gov ernors a 
disqualification, 


ILTS COUNTY COUNOLL. 
GENERAL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
APPOINTMENT OF LIBRARIAN. 

Applications are invited for the of Librarian for the purposes of the 
County (Carnegie) Rural Library Scheme. ‘The salary offered {fs £250, 
Training and experience are esse ntial.— Applications, accompanied by copies 
of not more than three recent testimonials, must be sent to the undersigned 
by the 3lst May, 1919. 

County Offices, Trowbridge, W. PULLINGER, 

Director of Education. 


28th April, 1919, 
5, eos MUNICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL 
Wanted, to commence duties in September next, an ASSISTANT-MASTER. 


(DUAL), 

Candidates must be Graduates, with qualification in Geography and Physical 
Exercises. Salary Scale, £180 to £450. Commencing salary according to 
experience. 

Applications, stating age, qualifications, and experience, and accompanied by 
copies of not more than three recent testimonials, should be sent to the CLERK 
to the GOVERNORS, Education Office, 5 Haywra Crescent, Harrogate, by 
the 15th May, 1919. 


AMBRIDGESHIRE 


Latin would be a 




















EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


CAMBRIDGE AND COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, CAMBRIDGE. 


Wanted, in September, TWO SCIENCE MISTRESSES to help with Mathe- 
matics, Physics, and Chemistry; one to specialise in Botany and Zoolog Jegree 
essential, Commencing minimum salary £150, but experience taken into 
account. Annual incremcats.—Apply EDUCATION SECRETARY, County 
ilall, Cambridge. 

22nd March, 1919, 


YA SEBEL ARES TRATNING COLLE GE FOR W OMEN 
TEACHERS, CHELSEA, 8.W. 

Wanted, for September, a LECT URE K to direct the _ sining of CONTINU A- 
TION SCHOOL TEACHERS at the above Cellege. Degree and cxpericnce 
both Teaching and Social Work desirable, Salary £150-£250, non-resident, 
according to qualifications and experience. 

Forms of application can be obtained from the SECRETARY, and must be 
returned by May 20th. 


NIVERSITY OF HONGKONG 
The followin Et - a will seared be made :— 
1, PROFESSOR of PHYSIUS . Salary 
2. do, of PAT HOLOGY os ee ee » 
a. =. of CHEMISTRY. ée oe we - 
do. of EDUCATION.. - on ~ 
$: LECTURE R in POLITICAL ECONOMY i" a 
6 and 7. LECTURERS in CIVIL and MECHANICAL 
ED NGINEERING ieee) ee ee » 
. — RER in ENGLISH oe ee 
in ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING ° ” 
~ in HISTORY ee os ” 
iL, TUTOR in ENGLISH . ° *” 
Quarters (or an allowance) * provided in each "case. 
Applications should be made out in duplicate and addressed to “4 
cjo J. W. VICKERS & CO., Ltd., 5 Nicholas Lane, E.C. 4. 
They should be sent in not later < June Ist, 1919, and su sful candidates 
must be in Hongkong not later than September Ist, 1919, 


QHANGHAI MUNICIPAL COUNCIL. 
K UBLIC SCHOOL, 

TWO ASSESTANT-MASTERS are uired for this School. Candidates 
should be 25 to 33 years of age, unmarried; Graduates of Oxford or Cambridge 
University preferred. They must hold Government Certificates and Trained 
Teachers’ en, be experienced teachers and disciplinarians, able to pre aT 
Cambridge Local Preliminary, Junior and Senior Candidates. Pay, Tae Is 
250 per mensem without allowances, except participation in the Supe rannuation 
Fund and free medical attendance, under agreement for three years, with increas 
of pay if agreement is renewed. At an average rate of exchange Taels 250 
equals £37 10s. Exchange is liable to fluctuation. First-class passage is pro- 
vided and half-pay during voyage.—Further particulars and application form 
may be obtained of the Council’s Agents, 

JOHN POOK & CO., 
Agents for the Shanghai Municipal Couacil 

68 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C, 3, 








£500 
£600 
£500 
£500 
£400 


£300 


£ £400 
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(HOR OH © vives COLLEGE, 


PETERSFIELD. 
HEAD-MASTERSHIP. ee 

A HEAD-MASTER is REQUIRED for this School, who must be a Graduate 

e University in the United Kingdom. The salary is £200 per annum, 

of a capitation fee of £4 per boy for the first 100 boys and £3 per boy over 
with and a residence (free of rates and taxes) adjoining the 

that, tHe will, in addition, be required to tak> boarders (for 60 of whom 

bul mn is provided) at a fixed payment of £40 per annum (in addition 

to the tuition fee of £13 per annum). ‘otal present numbers in the School 


ay 18 pointment will be made under and subject to the Scheme of the Charity 
Commissioners dated 29th July, 1910. 

The Head-Master will be required to enter on his duties on such day at the 
end of August as the Governors may appoint. 

A copy of the ~ ne and further particulars may be obtained on application 

rsigned, 

“= a andidates will be required to attend a meeting of the Governors, 
of which they will have due notice, 

Applications, accompanied by 14 printed or typewritten copies of testimonials 
of recent date, must be sent to me on or before the 3isi day of May, 1919. 


his 15th day of April, 1919. 
Dated t PERCY C. BURLEY, 
Petersfield. Clerk to the Governors, 


Te 2 IT IVa v 7, x 

KATHARINE’S TRAINING COLLEGE, TOTTENHAM. 
e (Established and Maintained by yey 
‘Applications are invited from candidates (women) for the following residential 
posts, which will be vacant from September next :— 

(i) LECTURER IN EDUCATION, AND MISTRESS OF METHOD, for 
students preparing to teach in schools for elder children, Degree or its equivalent 
Salary £200, rising by annual increments of £20 to £300, Further 
partienlars may be obtained from Miss GOWAN, 8, Katharine’s College, 


‘ottepham, N. 17. 

LECTURER TO TEACH HYGIENPF, PHYSICAL EXERCISES, AND 
GAMES, and @0 supervise the students’ teaching of these subjects. Trained 
and experienced. Salary £150, rising by annual increments of £20 to £250, 

$) LECTURER TO TEACH NEEDLEWORK (ON MODERN METHODS) 
aMD HANDICRAFT, also to assist the Principal with secretarial work. Salary 
£140, rising by annual increments of £10 to £200. 

The salaries are in all cases in addition to board, residence, and medical 
attendance, Candidates must be members of the Church of England. 

Applications, with full particulars of age, qualifications, and experience, 
ti er with copies of three recent testimonials and three personal references, 
to be sent to Miss GOWAN, 8S. Katharine’s College, Tottenham, N, 17, not 


later than May 14th. 
ARNARVONSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE.— 
The Committee invite applications for the post of HEAD-MASTER of the 
FRIARS SCHOOL, BANGOR (County Schoolfor Boys), Salary, £150 perannum 
fixed and a Capitation Fee of £2 103. per pupil up to 150 pupils and £2 per pupil 
that number, with house free of rent, rates, and taxes. 
articulars and Form of Application will be supplied on receipt of stamped, 
addressed foolscap envelope, 
DAVID THOMAS, 


Education Offices, 
Carnarvon, North Wales, Director of Education, 


llth April. 1919. 








MHE QUEEN VICTORIA HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
STOCKTON-ON-TEES. 
APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MISTRESS. 

The Governors invite applications for the position of Head-Mistress, to be 
vacant in July. Duties to commence in September next. Candidates must 
have graduated at a University in the United Kingdom. Commencing salary 
£400 per annum.—Particulars can be obtained from C, J. ARCHER, Clerk to 
the Governors, 77 High Street, Stockton-on-Tees, 

April, 1919. 


FURY (LANCASHIRE) GRAMMAR SCHOOL, BOYS. 


Applications are invited for the post of HEAD-MASTER of the above-named 
School, with Advanced Courses under the Board of Education. Duties to com- 
mencein September. The present number of Scholarsis 240. Salary £600 a year, 
rising by annual increments of £25 to £800 a year. Applicants must be Graduates 
of one of the Universities of the United Kingdom, and not over forty years of age. 

Applications, which should include a statement of Academic and other distinc- 
tions, and teaching experience of the applicant, with not less than six recent 
testimonials, and the na™nes and addresses of three personal references, should 
be sent before May 10th to the undersigned. Canvassing will disqualify 
candidates, 








SAML. WOODCOCK, Clerk to the Governors, 
No. 13 Broad Street, Bury, Lancashire. 





DURY (LANCASHIRE) GRAMMAR SCHOOL, GIRLS. 


Applications are invited for the post of HEAD-MISTRESS of the above-named 
School, in which it is intended immediately to establish Advanced Courses under 
the Board of Education, Duties to commence in September, The present 
number of Scholars is 250, inclusive of a Kindergarten School. Salary £450 a 
year, rising by annual increments of £25 to £650 a year. Applicants must be 
Graduates of one of the Universities of the United Kingdom or possess equivalent 
qualifications and must not be over forty years of age. 

Applications, which should include a statement of Academic and other distinc- 
tions and teaching experience of the applicant, and not less than six recent 
testimonials, and the names and addressesof three personal references, should be 
sent before May 10th to the undersigned. Canvassing will disqualify candidates, 

SAML., WOODCOCK, Clerk to the Governors, 
No, 13 Broad Street, Bury, Lancashire, 


L° UGHBOROUGH ENDOWED SCHOOLS, 
APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MASTER FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 











The Governors invite applications before May 17th, 1910, for the HEAD- 
MASTERSHIP of the GRAMMAR SCHOOL of this Foundation. Duties 
commence after the Summer Vacation. 

The Master must be a Graduate of a University of the United Kingdom, 

The School will accommodate about 200 boys, Salary £600 per annum and 
ay — Residence. The Master may take boarders, for which the house 
8 adapted, 

Full printed particulars and copy of Scheme, price 1s., can now be obtained 


1 application to 
Rectory Place, MAURICE T. WOOLLEY, F.S.L., 
Loughborough, Leicestershire, Clerk to the Governors, 

April 7th, 1919, 
[J NiveRrsitry OF BIRMINGHAM. 


LECTURESHIP IN HISTORY. 


The Council invites applications for the above post. Stipend £250 per annum, 

Applications, accompanied by not more than three Testimonials, should be 
fent to the undersigned not later than Saturday, the 10th of May, 1919. 

The Candidate elected will be required to enter upon the duties on the Ist 
Of October, 

Further particulars may be obtained from 


GEO, H. MORLEY, Secretary. 


LANDAFF CATHEDRAL SCHOOL.— 
HEAD-MASTER required, Must be a Graduate.—Full particulars may 
be obtained from J. E, GLADSTONE, Chapter Clerk, Herbert Chambers, Cardiff. 


T. LEONARDS SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS, FIFE.— 

Wanted, in September, a SCIENCE MISTRESS, ehief subject Botany. 
Good Degree essential andexpericnce desirable. £180-£250, non-resident, accord- 
ing to qualifications and experience.—Applications, stating subsidiary subjecta 
offered, to HEAD-MISTRESS., 


U Mmeatry WOMEN’S INFORMATION OFFICE and 
VOCATIONAL LIBRARY, 5 Princes Spent, Covent: Square, W. 1, 

















Information can be obtained on all matters relating to openings for University 
women from Miss H. M. CHAPPELL (Oxf, Hon, Mods, Maths.), Secretary, 
LECTURES, &o. 
HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 

COURSES are held and DEGREES (Bachelor, Master, and Doctor) are 
awarded in the following Faculties :—Arts (including Architecture), Pure Science, 
Medicine, Law, Engineering (including ts and Metallurgy, 

Degree of Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) is awarded in the Faculties of 
Arts, Pure Selence, Law, Engineering, and Metallurgy. This de is awarded 
on post: uate study, and graduates of the University of Sheffield and other 
approved Universities are eligible. 
IPLOMAS are awarded {n Modern Language Teaching: Education, Archi- 
tecture, Domestic Science, Mining, Glass Technology, 

ASSOCIATESHIPS are awarded in Engineering, Iron and Steel Metallurgy, 
and Non-Ferrous Metallurgy. 

The University Hall for Women, Oakholme, Clarkchouse Road, stands in six 
acres of grounds and affords all the advantages of collegiate life. 

Entrance and Post-Graduate SCHOLARSHIPS are awarded each year. 

W. M. GIBBONS, strar, 
Rerse HOLLOWAY COLLEGE. 
hi (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
Principal: Miss F. 0, HIGGINS, B.A, 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS,—Twelve Entrance Scholarships, from £50 to 
£60, and several Bursaries of not more than £30, tenable for three years at the 
College, will be awarded on the results of an Examination to be held from 
June 30th to July 5th, 1919. Names must be entered before May 25th, 1919. 

The College prepares Women Students for London Degrees. Inclusive fee, £108 
a year.—For forms of Entry and further particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 
Royal Holloway College, Englefield Green, Surrey. 

ATTERSEA POLYTECHNIC, LONDON, S.W. 11. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 
Recognized by the Board of Education for the Training of Teachers, 

Head of Department : Miss MARY E. MARSDEN. 

Full courses of training for Teachers of Cookery, Laundrywork, Infant Care, 
Science applied to Housecraft, Needlework, Dressmaking and Millinery, Training 
for Housekeepers and School Matrons, Hostels for Students.—For Prospectus 
apply to the SECRETARY. 

NSTITUT FRANCAIS DU ROYAUME UNI. 
Université de Lille.) MARBLE ARCH HOUSE, MARBLE ARCH, W., 2. 

AFTERNOON LECTURES in French on French Music, Literature 
Theatre, &c, CLASSES for the preparation of the French BACCALAUREAT 
Examination and the CERTIFICATE in FRENCH of the University of London. 

These classes, given by French University Graduates, are specially useful to 
students and teachers whe are unable to go abroad at the present time. 

MATINEES CLASSIQUES, scenes from French classics given by French 
actors for the benefit of schools, specially those taking French in the Cambridge 
Higher Local or the Post Matriculation course. 

Next term begins May 5th,—For particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 

HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS.—Recognized by the Board of Education as a 
Training College for Secondary Teachers, Principal: Mise M, H. WOOD, MLA, 
(London), Litt.D, (Dublin); Classical Tripos, Cambridge; Girton College, A 
residential College providing a year’s professional! training for secondary teachers. 
The Course includes — for the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate (Theory 
and Practice) and for the Teachers’ Diploma of London University, Ample 
opportunity is given for practice in teaching Science, Languages, Mathematics, 
and other subjects in schools in Cambridge. Students are admitted in January 


and in September. Fees 80 guineas and 70 guineas, 
Particulars as to qualifications for admission, scholarships, bursaries, and loan 
fund may be a Cambridge application to The PRINCIPAL, Training College, 


Wollaston Road, Camb: 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GAR.- 

DENS, WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for Teachera, President : 

Rt. Hon. Sir Willlam Mather, LL.D.; Chairmanand Hon, Treasurer: Mr, C, G, 

Montefiore, M.A.; Sec.: Mr. Arthur G, Symonds, M.A.—For information concern- 
ing Schelarships and Loan Fund apply to the Principal, Miss B, LAWRENCE 





\HE BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, ——, HEATH, KENT. 


Bir GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D. (Chairman). The MARCHIONESS OF SALIS- 
¥. Major the ion. WALDORF ASTOR, MP. The Rt. Hon. Dr. CHRIS- 
TOPHER ADDISON, M.P. The Rt, Hon, LORD SHAW OF DUNFERMLIND, 


eyes 
Miss H. O. GREENE. 
Vios-Principal : 
Miss A, WIKNER (Royal Cont, Inst. of Gymnastics, Rotten). o 
a pened im 1885, and was the first of its kind ia and. 
teachers of Scientific Physical 


The College was © 
Students are prepared as Education on Ling’s 
Swedish System. The Course extends over two It ipchudes the study of 


Anatomy, Physiology, Theory of Education, the Theery and Practice of Gymias- 
and Med and Students 


ical Gymnastics, me nen Games, 
practise teaching in schools inthe neighbourhood, The College stands in its own 
ds of 15 acres, in a beautiful er locality closs to Dartford Heath. 
Fie Course beginsin October.—Further particulars on application to SEORETARY. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD, Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of 
training extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medica! Gymnastics 
on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, Dancing, 
Hockey, Lacrosse; Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c.—For prospectus apply Secretary. 


UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FROIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for women, Extensive e - glass- 
houses, Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening, Full theoretical 
instruction, Botany by B.Sc, Notable Successas in Examinations. Beskecpiug 
Marketing, Fruit-preserving.—For illustrated prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. 











ARDENING for WOMEN.—Practical training: vegetable, 
fruit, and flower growing. Month orterm. Healthy outdoor life, from 63 

gus. perann, Summer Term began 28th April, 1919. Students prepared for R. HLS, 
examination,—lIlius, prospectus of RIDLEY-PEAKE, Udimore, nr. Rye, Sussex. 


GIRLS’ SGHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


DVERTISER seeks FIRST-CLASS SCHOOL, preferably 
in South England, foréfWO NIGERIAN GIRLS, One to take Domestic 





subjects only ; the other ful] Secondary Schoo! Curriculum.—Further particulars 
from the LAGOS STORES, Limited, West Africa House, Liverpool. 
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UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE. — Principals: Miss 

CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A., Lond, (Girton Collszs).—First-rate 
M Education, Premisos ae biillt for a Ssuool. Largs Playing -Selds 
ani Eine, Lomein, Bochey, Toants, Ceeen, Suimwing O20 
MmNHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 


Head-Mistress: Misi LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours Scho> >! 
Modern History, Somervil!s College, Oxford, 
Bracing air from Downs and 2a, 


H. I GH F I EL D 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Mias- WALLI3, 
Private Residontial Soid.i for Girls. Tals.: “ Watforl 611.” 


VHE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 
years. Thorough general education, with great attoation to health. 
Elder girls may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or La New Domestic 
Science branch for girls over 18. Tennis Courts and field for Hockey and Cricket. 
Prep, for Exams. Principal, Mias L. C. DODD. 


Si: “MARGARET’S. SCHOOL, HARROW. 


Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of 
Newnham College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, CHANNEL ISLANDS.— 
. Thorough modern education at a moderate cost for girls up to the ags of 19. 


Spectans and well-equipped school buildings, with good playinggrounds, Heal.uy 
eltuation ; very suitable for dolicate girls, —For Prospectus apply to Head-Mistress, 


{ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX. — “* PINEHURST.” 
COUNTRY SCHOOL for GIRLS. —House in grounds on edge of Mooriand, 
between 600 and 700 feet above s:a level. 
Principal—Miss H. T, NEILL, M.A, (Viet.), Class, Tripos (Camb.), assisted by 
Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Mms. Osterberg).—Prospectus on application, 


EATHERLEY, INVERNESS.—BOARDING and DAY 
a SCHOOL for GIRLS, Head-Mistres?: Miss MURRAY, Full Degree 
Course Certificate, St. Hugh's College, Oxford, Assisted by a highly-qualified 
and experienced Staff and a trained Lady Housckeeper-Matron, Sound educa- 
tion on modern lines, Preparation for University and other examinations. 
Junior Department under qualified Mistress. Beautiful situation and extensive 
grounds, Special attention paid to health and well-being of pupils,—Prospectus 
apply Miss MURRAY, Heatherley, Inverness, 

I INGHOLT SCHOOL HINDHEAD. 
Summer Term begins on Thursday, May 8th, and ends on Thuraday, July 31st, 
Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR, 

Tel.: 7 Grayshott, 

{LARENDON OUSE SCHOOL, 
LEAMINGTON SPA, 

Principals: Miss STONE (Camb, Nat. Sc. Trip,, Parts T., IL., Newnham College) 
and Miss SPACKMAN, B.A, Lond,, Hons, Eng. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS’ AND COLLEGES. 
OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER.—For informa- 

tion relating to the entry of Cadets parents should write for this book, 

which contains in a concise form the new Regulations, with full illustrated descrip- 


tion of life at the tr Naval Colleges, Osborne and Dartmouth.—( Publication 
Dept.), GIEVES, Ltd., “ Royal Navy House,” 21 Old Bond Street, London, W.1. 


AUTICAL COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE. 
CADETS FOR THE R.N.R. AND MERCHANT SERVICE, 

Age of Entry, over 13 and 4 months and under 14 and 4 months, Nomina- 
tiona to Royal Naval College, Dartmouth, Terms £30 per annum. Larly 
applications should be made. 

Apply Messrs. DEVITT & MOORE, Managers, 12 Fenchurch Buildings, F.C. 3 
N ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA. 

TION, June 3rd, 4th, and Sth, Onc or two of £37, five or more of £50, 

five or more of £30 (£21 for Day Boys) per ann, Faber Exhibition of £12, for one 

_ year, awarded tothe boy who does best in examination. Exhibitions, £25 to £12 

per ann., may be awarded to boys who do well but fall to obtain a Scholarship. 

—For full lculars of these and of certain valuable War Exhibitions 
(awarded without examination) apply to the HEAD-MASTER or BURSAR, 


ae SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will be held 

on June 3rd, 4th, and Sth, 1919, for about SEVEN OPEN SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS, viz.:—Two of £35 per annum, and Four or Five varying in amount 
from £60 to £30 per annum. Some HOUSE EXHIBITIONS also are offered, 
Entries close May 24th.—Further particulars and Entry Forms can be obtained 
from the Head-Master, the Rev, R. H. OWEN, The School House, Uppingham. 


ALDENHAM ~ SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 1919, 


An EXAMINATION will be held at the School on June Sth and 6th, 1919, for 
LIGHT or NINE OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, about six Junior Platt of £30, and 
two or three (House) of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to boys under 15 
on May Ist, Under certain conditions the Junior Platt and House Scholarships 
are tenable together.—Further particulars may be had from Rev, A, H. COOKE, 
Se.D., Head-Master, 














Q BD sEE SG 8 C H OOL.— 
i= TEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS, value 
£80 to £25, are offered for competition. Examination on May 20th and 21st 
in LONDON and SEDBERGH,—For details apply to the BURSAR, Sedbergh 
school, Sedbergh, Yorks, 


Quer TON VALENCE SCHOOL (founded 1576).—Motor from 
bh) Maidstone. Complete Modern School Buildings and Boarding-Houses 
(1911); separate house, &c., for juniors; situation ideal; 400 ft. above sea with 
extensive views of Kent and Sussex Weald,—Full particulars from Kev. W. W. 
HOLDGATE, M.A,; or from the CLERK, 53 Palace Street, S.W. 


LIFTON COLLEGE.—Classical, Mathematical, Modern 
Language, Natural Science, and Music SCHOLARSHIPS, value from 

£25 to £100 a year. Examination in Juae. There are also several “ War 
Exhibitions” of £60 a year.—Particulars from the SECRETARY, Clifton 


College, Bristol. 
T EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 
Fine healthy situation, High ground, overleoking City, 

‘Twenty acres of playing flelds, Separate Junior School, 

Preparation for Universities, Army, &e. 

For prospectus write to Rey, W. F. BURNSIDE, M.A., Head-Maater, 
BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Education. 

Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford, 
Fine bulldings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boat- 
house, &c, ootball, Cricket, Athletica, Swimming, Rowing, O.T.C, Fees, £55, 
Kutrance Scholarships July —Apply W, M. GRUNDY, MLA, Head-Master, 














‘HOUSE MASTERS’ EXHIBITIONS, will be offered to candid 


lS 
p RA aR SCHOOL, YOrR 
Under the Management of a Committes- of the Soclety of Friends 


Head-Master, ARTHUR ROWNTREE, B.A. (sometime Ex . 
Teachers’ Training Syn licate of the University of Camb seeninee to the 
Ment an Method), ie ¥ of Cambridge in School Manag. 

ven Scholarships (Scienca, tory, Classics, Medici 
Science with Honours, one Intermediate Arts, seven First Medion pitermediats 
twenty-nine Matriculation Examination (1916-1918), xaminatiog, 

Copies of the Prospectus can be obtained on application tothe H EAD-M ASTER, 


Bootham School, York. 

C1 Hee ties Ne oA at COLLEGE. 
/ | SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATIONS, May 27h, 28th, and 29th" 
At least TEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, value £90 to £20, aud 


80me 
ates who ar 


not already in the College, whether Senior or Junior Department includin 
» 4 


JAMES OF HEREFORD SCHOLARSHIP, value £35 per aunum, with 
ence for boys born, educated, or residing in Herefordshire Also ARM refer. 
OLD CHELTONIAN. Some nominations for sons of the Clergy, value wit 
per annum, may also be given.—Apply to the BURSAR, The College ‘Cheltenhare 

. — U0 h. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—An EXAM 
NATION will be held on July Ist, 2nd and 3rd for THREE BY TRAN i 


SCHOLARSHIPS of £50, £40 and £50.—¥For particulars apply “ Tre 
MASTER. ’ ts apply to the HEAL). 
RADFIELD COLLEGE 


An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXATBI. 
TIONS open to boys under 15 on September 20th, 1919, will be held on Ma 70h 
and ?8th, at Bradfield. y=7th 

The following will be offered :— 

Three Scholarships of 90 Guineas, one Exhibition of 60 Guineas, one Exhibiti 
of 50 Guineas, three to six Exhibitions of 30 to 20 Guineas, ‘ ee 

Entry Forms can be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, Bradfield College 
Berks. J 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by ths 
Army Council, Magnificent bulldings in beautiful situation, 340 feet aboyy 





sea, !acing Dartmoor, Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS, 
Head-Master, H. V, PLUM, M.A. 
G RESHAM’S SCHOOL, HOLT, NORFOLK 
SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATION, : 


June 4th and 5th, 
Apply before May 15th to HEAD-MASTER, 


RIGHTON COLLEGE.—An EXAMINATION will be 
a held on June 3rd and 4th to elect to EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS varying 
in value from £60 to £45 a year.—Full particulars on application to the HEAD. 
MASTER. 


PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


| | eee oN eS Successes gained by Pupily 
of Mr. P. H. &. EVANS, M.A. = 
WOOLWICH 10 (including Ist place), SANDHURST 13, 
‘INDIAN ARMY 8, NAVY (Special Entry) 3, UNIVERSITIES 14 
Apply Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth, 





{OACHING.—Students prepared for Matric. Lond. and all 

higher Exams. Oxford and Cambridge by Miss G. A. BENDIXON, Ba, 

(Lond,), Miss V, H. WATLING, B.A. (Lond.), Special opportunities for Freacn 
Conversation.—15a Baker Street, W. 1. Mayfair 3797, 


YTAMMERING successfully treated since 1905. Adults and 
kD Boys received as Residentor Visiting Pupils, Private iastruction If desired, 
—Write for Booklet with Medical Opinions and copies of letters from Parentsaad 
Pupils to Mr, A. O, SCHNELLE, 119 Bedford Court Mansions, Londoa, W.C, 1, 


Beet se 


OWN PRIVATE ROOMS, WITH SPECIAL ATTENDANTS, 
UNDER MEDICAL SUPERVISION AND TRAINING. 

VACANCIES AVAILABLE FOR SELECT MENTALLY DE#I- 
CIENT OR BACKWARD CASBS, OF EITHER SEX. 

ALL THE COMFORTS OF A HOME, WITH GAME3 AND 
RECREATION, BEAUTIFUL SURROUNDINGS, 


EARLSWOOD 
SURREY, 


INSTITUTION, 








For particulars and terms apply to H. HOWARD, Soecrotary, 
G.P.O, Box 163, 14-16 Ludgate Hill, E.C, 4 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 

({CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 

TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of th» BESL 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS, will be pleased to AID PARENTS by sending (free of 
charge) prospectuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION, 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be givea, 

J. & ° PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, Londoa, £0, 4, 
Telephone: 6053 Central. 


(\HOICcE OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 


Advice free of charge will be given by 

MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING AND CO., 
36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W.1. Tel., Regeus 4923. 
STANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 
The Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who 
are looking for posts as MISTRESSES or MATRON4 
in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private Familiv:, 

NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. 


Aw 


information 


'CHOOLS Parents can obtain reliable 
Ss respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational Homes 
& for boys and girls by sending full particulars of thelr 
ae of pupils, locality preterred, range 
es, de. 
+ ‘eee ON essrs, TRUMAN & KNIGHTLBY, Ltd. 
Fducational Agents, who are largely responsible for ths 


teaching staffs of the most important schools, and thus able 
to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
Offices—158-162 OXFOKD ST., LONDON, W.L. Telephoho—1136 Museum. 


JOINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
OAKLEY HOUSE, 14, 16, 18 BLOOMSBURY ST., LONDON, W.C. 1. 

Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers Guild, 
College of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant- 
Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association, 

The Agency has been ones for the purpose of enabling Teachers to flad 
work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST, All fees have therefore been calous 
lated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses. LNs 

Registrar—Miss ALICK M, FOUNTAIN, 
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ACADEMY, CRIEFF, 


WAR MEMORIAL, 


oereon’s PERTHSHIRE 


AL is made to all FORMER PUPILS and FRIENDS of this School 
to the FUND being raised for the purpose of providing a suitable 
Old Boys of the School who have fallen in the War, 


An APPE 
to subscribe 
MEMORIAL to the 





sent to the RECTOR of the Academy, or the UNION 


Subscriptions may b 
= Crieff. | ) 
TAR MEMORL ALS.—Government Departments, Munici- 
palities, and other p mablic bodics are recdmmended to consult SINGERS 
FROME concerning Bronze Memorials of cither Mural or Monumental character, 
° J, W. SINGER and SONS (Ltd.) (established 1852), Metal Workers and Bronze 
Founders, J rky Somerset. London Office: Effingham House, Arundel Street, 
strand, — 3 ’ 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &ec. 
VHE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 


Molton Street, W.1 (Gerrard 1263),—Ladies quickly prepared for Journal- 
jatic and Secretarial work, Coursefromanydate, L xcellent introductions given, 
MWWPEWRITING. —Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, Twelve 

Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. 2 (Ground Floor), Within a few 
minutes’ walk of Flect Street and Whit hall ; easily accessible from Harpstcad 
and Bakerloo Tubes. T. S. Gerrard 6179. ——- 

U THORS’ MSS., &e., TYPED and DUPLICATED, 
e accurately and promptly executed by experienced typist. 
Best work. 
MILNER, 18 Cardigan Street, Cardiff. 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &o. 
ARTMOOR. — BOARDING IN PRIVATE HOUSE.— 


Lovely Situation, 800 ft. above sea, close to moor, Shady and sheltered 


garden, Croquet Lawn, Sti tbling or Motor, Separate tables. Private Sitting- room 
if required, Apply “LL. CANTAB,” Middlecott, Isington, 8. Devon, Tel, 
& Haytor. Terms absolutely ine lusive. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
VQU ITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, 
1; LIMITED, (Established 1835.) Capital (paid up), £500,009, 
PURCHASES REVERSIONS and — INTERESIS and GRANTS LOANS 


on, 
Apply SECRETARIES, 10 ‘Lancetier Place, Strand, W.c, 


ESIDENT PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED booklet des- 
cribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIV ATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthonics, 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c,), Post free on zBraven St. to Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
General Manager, Medical, &c.,Assocn., I#d,, 22 Craven St.,Trafalgar Square, W.C.2, 


THEENIC SCOTCH WOVEN U NDERWEAR, 
Made in all sizes in finest Wool, Silk and Wool and Merino, Guarantced 


Unshrinkable. Write makers for patterns and_ prices. 
Dept. 27, ATHEENIC MILLS, Hawick, Scotland, 


\ {ANY COUNTRY GEN’ TL EMEN who require a good, mild, 

and cheap CIGAR procure “ La Santa Agosta” (Rothschild), 46s. 6d. 

per 100, from the sole agents (no shops), BALL, HAY TE K & LAMB, Cigar 

Importers (Estd. 1872), 7-8 Great Winchester Strect, E.¢ 

Special prices on demand for all well-known Havana senate supplied DIRECT 
to consumers, 

AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 

Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated, Artistic and original work 

from £2 28, Specimens seat free.—HENRY B, WARD, 66 Mortimer Street, 
London, W, 1. 

RTIFICIAL TLETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 

assured, Up to 7s, por tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s, on Silver, 15s, on 

Gold, £2 on Platinum, Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted «parca! 

returned tt free, Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 


or otherwise), Satisfaction guaranteed ‘by the reliable firm. 
8. CANN & CO., 69A Market Street, Manchester, Estd. 1859, 


( LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. — Persons 
wishing to recelvo full value should apply to the actual manufac‘urers, 


Messrs, BROW NING, instead of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by post, valu 
per return or offer mado,—Ch‘ef Offices, 63 Oxford Street, London, Estd, 100 years, 


(jOckROAC HES exterminated with BLATT Is, A 

SCIENTIFIC REMEDY invented and guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S. 

an dt by order to the Royal Household, Usedin War Hospitals, Tins 1s, 6d., 
5s, » Bont free.—HOWARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield, 


WRITE FOR PROFIT. 
Earn While You Learn. 
The free booklet “How to Make Money with your Pen" will tell you how, 
With much interesting information it gives particulars of Practical Correspondence 
Courses by qualified and expericuced Directors, 


FICTION Course .. ° oe £2 3 8 
NEWS Course oe £8 3 O 
Inclusive fee for both Courses. -- £3 3 O 


For these amazingly low fees Students are giv en expert instruction in everything 
essential to success, Work is criticised constructively, suitable MSS. are placed 
for publication at highest rates and Cash is paid immediately on acceptance, 

Under the instruction given many beginners have succeeded in Earning Money 
While Learning: some even during their Course receiving the highest rates paid 
in Journalism (£3 3 0 for 500 words in the Daily Mail), No Course of Instruction, 
however high the fee charged for it, can give a more satisfactory result, 

One of the inany successful Students writes :— 

“TI have to thank you for the order for a series of articles obtained for me from 
the Editor of Lloyds Magazine. Ihave found the Correspondence Course Lessons 
exceedingly valuable, and have earned by writing since 1 began them very much 
more than the fee I paid 3 you,”—S, W. M. 

For Free Booklet ‘ , Write to 
“EDITORIAL,” Literary Training School, 22 Chancery Lane, London, W.C, 2, 


tpt ae, 


for God ilver. Electro Plate &c. 


dard’s 
Som Powder 


Sold erate 6 V- 246 k46 














Dr E. J. Dill maieens — “Having for over 
thirty years smoked only 
° t on Turkish tobacco I naturally 
cherished a fondness for that. However, if any other could reconcile me to 
its absence it would be the ‘De Reszke’ American Cigarettes, which have given 
me great pleasure,"’ 
Charles Sims, Esq., A.R.A., writes: i—‘‘ There are tones when a mild 
flavoured cigarette is most agreeable, then a ‘De Reszke’ ig just the thing, I 
like them very much,” 
















Miss Clara Butterworth writes:—'Your ‘De 
Reszke’ Cigarettes are exccllent.”’ 


IGARETTES are all much alike 
—until you come to the “ De 
Reszke.” Then you know there 
is one brand which stands above 
all others, Good judges prefer them—so 
will you. Try a box. 


Sold atall Military Canteens at Home 
and Overseas. also Tobacconistsand Stoves, 









A THANKOFFERING FOR PEACE 


TRAINING SHIP ‘ ARETHUSA’ 


and the SHAFTESBURY HOMES at TWICKENHAM, 
BISLEY, SUDBURY, EALING, and ROYSTON 


NEED HELP. 


WHAT THE SOCIETY HAS DONE AND IS DOING :-~ 
(1) Old boys ere serving in 120 British and Colonial 
Regiments. 
(2) 2,600 have entered the Royal Navy. 
(3) 6, 500 have entered the Merchant Service. 
(4) 900 Boys and 300 Girls now being maintained. 








Patrons: THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN, 
Chairman and Treasurer: C, FE. MALDEN, Fsq., M.A, 
Chairman of Arethusa Committee: HOWSON F, DEVITT, Es4. 
Joint Secretaries; H, BRISTOW WALLEN, HENRY G. COPELAND, 
London Offices : 164 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 2 











ee ——_—2 


THE CHURCH ARMY 
RECREATION CENTRES, HOSTELS, &ic., &c., 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN OF 
H.M. SERVICES. 


The War is ended, but the Need for these Institu- 
tions, and other Branches of War-help, is not. 


PLEASE SUPPORT THEM. 


Cheques crossed “Barclays,” payable to Prebendary Carlile, D.D,, Hon, 
Chief Secretary, Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W. 1. 


(Church Army War Funds, registered under War Charities Act, 1916.) 


The 


WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY 


has 


4,851 children to support. 
WHO WILL HELPP 


Gifts gratefully received by PreBeNDARy RupDoLr, 

Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, London, S.E. 11. 
Cheques, &c., crossed and payable to ‘‘ Waifs and Strays." 
“INNOCENT AND SUFFERING” 
are the Babies and Young Children 
in the pathetic Children’s wards of 
THE LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL, W. 9. 


Please send a donation to Lord Kinnaird or J. V. W. Deacon, 
Esq., the Hon. Treasurers, at 283, Harrow Road, W. 9 


£12,000 REQUIRED ANNUALLY. 
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On which side 
of the line 
is your money P 


HAT is the highest rate of interest which you can safely 
get on the money now standing to your credit at the Bank ? 
When you consider the possible return from the various 


investments offered you to-day, remember that there is a danger- 
line at which safety ends and speculative risk begins. 





There is absolute safety in the 
58 per cent. paid on War Bonds. 








That return (inclusive of the premium on redemption) is what you get 
by purchasing 5 per cent. War Bonds redeemable in 1929. Every 
extra half-crown beyond the amount which War Bonds pay means an 
extra risk, and in some cases a risk out of all proportion to oe difference 
in prospective dividends. 


When you buy War Bonds you have the Guarantee of the British State 
behind you. 


Every penny you invest will be repaid with a bonus on maturity. And 
in two or three years from now, the actual cash yield from 5 per cent. 
War Bonds will in all probability be considerably higher than the dividends 
paid by many companies whose Stocks and Shares are to-day standing at 


NATIONAL 


War Bonds 


Repayment and Interest 
guaranteed by the State. 





On sale at all Banks and Money Order Post Offices. You have the choice between 5 

per cent. Bonds issued at £100 and repayable in 1924 at £102; or 5 per cent. Bonds 

issued at {100 and repayable in 1929 at £105; or 4 per cent. (Income Tax Compounded) 
Bonds issued at £101 ; 10: 0 and repayable in 1929 at £100. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 
Jor 
COUNTRY HOUSES 


LARGE AND SMALL in all parts 
of England, Scotland, Ireland and 
Wales. ‘Country Life’ is the chief 
Advertising Medium for Country 
Houses and Estates. 


‘COUNTRY LIFE,’ the paper 
that appeals to all who love 
the Country. 


‘COUNTRY LIFE,’ the most 
beautifully produced paper 
in the world. 












Friday, One Shilling 





Published every 


On Sale at all Newsagents and Bookstalls, 


or from the offices of “ Country Life,” 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C, 2. 
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| Think of the Pen—: 


with a mind; with a will to serve, with an f 
unswerving sense of duty, with the daily 
determination to uphold an honoured name, 
and you instinctively visualise Waterman's Ideal 
Fountain Pen—the Pen of Kings, Statesmen, 
KI —Litterateurs, Authors—of all who need an 
instrument for easy, ready writing. 
Three types of Waterman's | Ask also to see No. 74 
Ideal : “ Self-Filling” and | (“Regular”) at 17/8, with the 
« aaaety.” he and upwasies OST atitees and Jewellers 
“ Regular,” 10/6 and upwards, | everywhere, 


L. G. SLOAN, Ltd., Che Pen Corner Kingsway, London.W.C.2 


And 39 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W. 1. 


SSS SSS 
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~Invalids need not 
give up Bread 


The most delicate digestion can assimilate the crisp and delicious 


Invaluable for sufferers from DIABETES, OBESITY, GOUT, 
RHEUMATISM, AND ACUTE INDIGESTION. 
1t is over 200 per cent. more nutritious than ordinary bread, 
as this comparison shows. 


GEES Protein matter in Ordinary Bread. 
eee Energen Bread. 

A large proportion of the starch has been extracted and all 
the indigestible parts removed from Energen Bread, which is 
prescribed by leading Physicians, 

A SAMPLE BATON sent post free for 4]. stamps by 

THERAPEUTIC FOODS CO., 

Energen Works, 21b Roundwood Rd., Willesden, LONDON, N.W.10 
QEDDUGEENAUEVEDUALADOEDADAESS UO UOPAOOEDEORNOCOGYONIONIOI0G GOO DUESO CUGSOUSON DUOUOOSOE BDMEDOEDEODEODNDEONOED ONIN 


en cmieiane 


SOUTH AMERICA 
WEST (INDIES 


PORTUGAL 
PANAMA BERMUDA CENTRAL’ 
AMERICA GIBRALTAR MOROCCO 
ATLANTIC ISLANDS ECYPT 
STRAITS CHINA JAPAN & 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKETG 
18 MOORGATE STREET LONDON EC 





ES 


H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught, K.G,, 


will preside at the 115th Anniversary of 


THE BIBLE SOCIETY 


in Queen’s Hall, Langham Place, London, on Wednesday 
May 7th, at 11 a.m. , 


The needs and claims of the Society will then be advo. 
cated by : 


THE Rt. HON. LORD SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE 
who is a Lord of the Supreme Court of Appeal. : 


THE Rt. HON. WILLIAM ADAMSON, M.P., who jg 
General Secretary of the Fife, Kinross and Clackmannan 
Miners’ Association, and Chairman of the Parliamentary 
Labour Party. 


W. BARBROOKE GRUBB, ESQ., for thirty-five years 
a pioneer of the South American Missionary Society, ang 
the first white man to penetrate the Chaco of Paraguay, 
He has been called ‘‘ the Livingstone of South America.” 


THE REV. W. E. S. HOLLAND, M.A., at one time 
Travelling Secretary of the Student Christian Movement, 
then a C.M.S. Missionary in India. In 1918 he became 
Director of Recruiting for Service of the Church Overseas 
and at Home, and with this object he has visited many of our 
camps in France. 


Tickets for the Meeting may be obtained from the 
Home Superintendent, British and Foreign Bible Society, 
146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 


———————————_——_—_— = — — ===> 
























| Archer's 


Infant Plant 


Cigarettes. 


Made from the youngest and most delicate 
leaves of Selected Golden Virginia, 


20 fr 16 


Also 5Os.& 100s 


\ \ HY. ARCHER & CO. EST. 1790 LONDON i] 
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WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW — SPRING 1919. 


—_— 


TWO NOTABLE NOVELS. 


MISS FINGAL. 


By Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD. 6s. net. 

“The Great Secret of creative literature is uot so much 
palisation @s suggestion. Mrs. W. K. Clifford, one of the most 
distinguished of women novelists, conveys with exquisite 
subtlety @ new message, and that is the possible continuity in 
this life from one personality to another.’ ‘—Daily Express, 


LOVE LAUGHS LAST. 


By Mrs. S. G. TALLENTYRE. 6s. net. 





—_—_— 


siIR WILLIAM TURNER, k K.C. CB, F.R.S. 


A Chapter in Medical History. By A. LOGAN TURNER, 
M.D. Demy 8vo. With Portraits. 18s. net. 


pR. ARCHIBALD SCOTT OF 
ST. GEORGE’S, EDINBURGH, AND 
HIS TIMES. 


By the Hon. LORD SANDS, 
Johnston). Demy 8vo. With Illustrations. 


WAR AT SEA. 


Modern Theory and Ancient Practice. By 
REGINALD CUSTANCE, G.C.B., K.C.M.G., 
Royal Svo, With Maps, 12s. 6d. net. 


450 MILES TO FREEDOM. 


By Captain M. A. B. JOHNSTON and Captain K. D. 
YEARSLEY. Crown 8vo. With Illustrations. 7s. 6d, net. 


PUSHED AND THE RETURN 
PUSH. 


By QUEX. 


ON PATROL. 


By KLAXON, 


LL.D. (Sir Christopher N. 
16s. net. 


Admiral Sir 


C.V.O. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. not. 





“THE MOST BRILLIANT OF 
ALL THE MAGAZINES.” 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


MAY Contents: 
A Company of Tanks. By Major W. H. L. Watsoy, D.C.M. 
On the Xith Corps Front—Fred Karno’s Army—Before the Battle. 
From the Outposts. An Offensive in Raskam. By L. V.S. B. 
450 Miles to Freedom—Xll., Xtll. 
By Capt. M. A. B. Jounsros and Capt. K. D, Yearsiey. 
The Return Push—XVII., XIX. By Qvex. 
Simon—1.-V, By J. Storer Ciousron, 
The Story of Our Submarines. —IV. By Kraxoyn. 
How British Prisoners Left Turkey. 
By Lieutenant-Colonel E. H. Krerine, M.C, 
The Chimney-Sweeps of Cheltenham. By Atrrep Noyes. 
Green Balls.” —V1. Bruges. By Pavut Bewsner. 


Musings without Method— 


Belshoviom —-The Commen Path of Revolution—Britain's Shame—The 
Longue of Futility, 


WARNING !—Several issues have gone out of print. Make 
certain of your copy each month by becoming a subscriber 
(308. a year, or 15s. for six months, post free), either through 
your bookeell: er or direct from the publishers, 45 Georgo Street, 

xananasninnil 
es. 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH oid LONDON. 








CONSTABLE’S NEW LIST 


VESTIGIA 
By Lieut.-Colonel REPINGTON, C.M.G,. 
With Maps and Illustrations. 





21s. net. 


“Love of England is the dominant note in all this chronicls 
of many occasions . Every page in the book is worth 
serious study,”’—The Mornin ig Post. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF JOEL 
CHANDLER HARRIS (“Uncle Remus ”’) 


By JULIA COLLIER HARRIS. 18s. net. 


. & very attractive character study.” - 


THE EDUCATION OF 
HENRY ADAMS 


An Autobiography. 21s. nef. 
* One of the most originé al, amusing and piquant books ever 
written. "—-New York Evening Post. 


By LESLIE WHITE HOPKINSON. With an 
duction by Professor W. 8S. FERGUSON, 
Ancient History, Harvard University. 


INDUSTRY AND HUMANITY 
By the Hon. W. J. MACKENZIE KING. 12s. 6d. net 
A Study in the Principles Underlying Industrial 
struction. 


THE INSTINCTS IN INDUSTRY 


A Study of Working-Class Psychology. By ORDWAY 
TEAD, 6s. net. 


THE SHIPBUILDING INDUSTRY 
By ROY W. KELLY and F. J. ALLEN, With a Preface 
by CHARLES M. SCHWAB. 12s, Gil. net. 


COMMERCIAL RUSSIA 
By W. H. BEABLE. 
**A mine of information.’ 


“31 otsnian, 


Intro- 
Professor of 
ds. net. 


Recon- 


10s. 6d. net. 
Trade Jovwurnal, 


DEMOCRATIC IDEALS AND 
REALITY 


A Study in the Politics of Reconstruction, 
By H. J. MACKINDER, M.P. 73. 6d. not, 


“One of those rare books which are rich in pregnant ideas.” 
—-Daily Graphic. 


PEACE CONFERENCE HINTS 
By GEORGE BERNARD SHAW. Is. 6. not, 


“There is much good sense in Mr. Shaw's views about the 
peace for which we ought to work.”—<-7'he Economist. 


A YEAR IN PUBLIC LIFE 


By Mrs. C. 8. PEEL. 7s. 6d. net 


THE SECRET OF THE CROSS 


A Plea for the Re-presentation of Christianity. By EDMOND 
G. A. HOLMES, Author of ** What Is and What Might Be.”’ 
2s. net. 


THE JUSTIFICATION OF THE 
GOOD 


By VLADIMIR SOLOVYOF. 
GRAHAM. 
* This book is one of the few great books of our time, the most 
notable attempt to set forth a Christian view of the world.” 
—The New Europe. 


THE GREAT WAR BRINGS IT 
HOME 


The Natural Reconstruction of an Unnatural Existence. 
By JOHN HARGRAVE (WHITE FOX). 10s. 6d. net. 


‘- ~Hardware 


With a Note by STEPHEN 


15s. net. 


: stimulating and suggestive he has the 
tr uth of the matter in him, and his book has an arresting quality.” 
—-Country Life. 
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Books You Will Enjoy. 
AH, Mr. GUY, Mr. GUY! 


By SIDNEY HASTINGS WEBB. 
Illustrated by G. I. STAMPA, _ the 
famous Punch artist. 6s. net. 


A real Book of Humour, lively and witty, in 
the gayest light comedy spirit. A certain 
maker of laughter. 


FURTHER EAST THAN ASIA. 


A Romantic Adventure. 
By WARD MUIR. 6s. net. 


A novel of romance and mystery in a fascinat- 
ing setting. The grim secret of the alluring 
island is unique in modern fiction. 


NEVER AGAIN! 

By W. BOURNE COOKE. 7s. net. 

‘Not a war book, but essentially a work of 

peace, good humour and amusement.” 

—Saturday Review. 

“One of compelling interest, humour and 

pathos.’’"—Lady’s Pictorial. 

“An original book—a child’s mind cleverly 

pictured.’’—The Times. 

“The book abounds in pathos and humour.” 
—Litevary World. 

“Mr. Cooke is to be congratulated on the 

wholly delightful manner in Which he has 

treated a most original conception.” 
—Daily Graphic. 


CHATS IN SEARCH OF THE 
ANTIQUE. 


By S. A. PHILLIPS. 

A book for the small collector. 
“This is a useful book for those in search 
of old stuff.”—Daily Mail. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, 
KENT & CO., LTD., E.C. 4. 





Ts. net. 








THE KING’S HIGHWAY 
THE LEADING ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 
For all Roadfarers, Road Lovers, and Road Reformers. 


Eprror—J. INGLIS KER, F.S.A. (Seot.). 


MAY NUMBER NOW READY. 


CONTENTS : 

Special Articles on the Housing Problem 
A SONG OF THE ROAD. 
DRIFTERS IN THE ADRIATIC. 
TIBSEY. 
MAY—AN IMPRESSION. 
OLD SCOTTISH INNS. 
SPANISH CATHEDRALS. 


WARTIME ROAD WORK. ; 
By JOHN M. GOODELL (U.S.A.) 


Eve., etc., ete. 


By WARD MUIR 
By A. 
By PERCY W. D. IZZARD 


One Shilling Montbly. Yearly Subscription 12s. 6d. 
From all Newsagents, or from the Publishers, 
37 Piccadilly, London, W.C. 1. 
The FAMOUS STOCK of the late Mr. W. J, LEIGHTON, 
he RS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their Large Galleries, 34 and 35 New Bond 


Strect, W.1, on TUESDAY, MAY 13th, and Three Following Days, at ONE | 


o’clock precisely, 
The SECOND PORTION of the FAMOUS STOCK of the late Mr. W. J. 
LEIGHTON (who traded as Messrs. J. and J. Leighton), of 40 Brewer Street, 


Golden Square, W. (sold by order of the Executor), consisting of rare incunabula | 


and early printed books; first editions of rare XVIth and XVIith Century and 
modern English books ; 

ves, and other modern presses ; 
Hore B.M.Y., printed on vellum, Paris, J. Pychore and R. de Laistre, 1503, the 
only book known with these printers’ names; Propertius, Liber Acliegiarum, 
Jesi, 1472; 
The Martiloge, ib. 1526; Buxvan, Holy War, first edition, 1682; Pilgrim's 
Progress, Part I1., first edition, 1#84; Chaucer's Works, Thynne’s first edition, 
1532; Shelley, Queen Mab, firet edition, 1813, &c. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had, 


NEIL LYONS | 


works in original Henry VIII, and other English stamped | 
bindings; fine specimens of modern bindings; works from the Ashendene, the | 
extra-illustrated books, &c., and including | 


Baron, Sermones Declamati, Wynkyn de Worde, c, 1510; Whytford, | 





CLES: | THE IRRESPONSIBILITY OF THE FATHER (concluded), 
By EDEN PHILLPOTTS | 
| THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF HENRY ADAMS, 


By CHAS. G. HARPER | 
By ISRAEL ZANGWILL | 


| POLAND: 


|} CURRENTE 





COLLINS’ NOVELS 


THE JERVAISE COMEDY. 


By J. D. BERESFORD. 
“It is well told, with ingenuity and charm.”—The Times. 
“ A really sparkling little comedy, full of smiles,”—Daily Mail, 


MR. MISFORTUNATE. 

By MARJORIE BOWEN. 6s, 

“A moving story, told with that inimitable touch which has made Miss 
an expert in historic romance."—Aberdeen Daily Journal, 


THE SKELETON KEY. 
By BERNARD CAPES. 
(SECOND IMPRESSION.) 
Introduction by G. K. CHEesTerton, 
“Marked by characteristic ingenulty.”—The Times, 


READY MAY 15th. 


HERITAGE. 


By V. SACKVILLE-WEST. 6s. net, 
Miss V. Sackville-West is well known as a writer of distinguished verse dnt 
this is her first essay in fiction, The story is remarkable for its literary style and 
dramatic value. Heritage is certainly one of the most arresting first’ novels 
published in the past ten years. ‘i 


THE MAN FROM AUSTRALIA, 


By KATHARINE TYNAN. 63. net, 

The story of John Darling, who comes from the Antipodes to find his Irish 

cousins. How he finds them amid tragic circumstances; how he loves hig 

cousin Aileen, over whom the clouds of tragedy hang darkest ; how he loses and 
finds her, is the main theme of the story. 


THE FLOWER OF THE 
CHAPDELAINES. 


By GEORGE W. CABLE. 


A most original romance, which incidentally depicts the old 
Orleans with delicacy and beauty. 


6s. net, 


Bowen 


7s. net. 
régime of New 


W. COLLINS, SONS & CO., Ltd., 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AND AFTER. MAY. 
By the Very Rev. Canon William Barry, D.D, 
By J. A. R. Marriott, MP. 
By Francis Gribble, 
By the Marquess of Ailesbury, D.S,0. 
By Harold Spender, 
By the Rev. Cyril E, Hudson, 
By Mrs. Hinkley. 


THE ANATOMY OF A BOLSHEVIK. 
THE RicuT TO IDLE. 
Is CIVILISATION COMMITTING SUICIDE ? 
THE SOLDIER AND THE LAND. 
THE ‘Acip TEST’ FOR PARLIAMENTS, 
SPIRITUALISM AND CHRISTIANITY. 
Is TELEPATHY THE MASTER-KEY ? 
Tue CLAssics AND DEMOCRACY. By Professor Foster Watson, 
RUsKIN AND AN EARLY FRIENDSHIP: WITH UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 
By J, Howard Whitehouse, 
By Anna Martin, 
By Edith Sellers, 
By Moreton Frewen, 
By H. Charles Woods, 


AMONG THE STRIKERS’ WOMENFOLK. 


THE SPIRIT OF AMERICA, 
DIPLOMATISTS AND CONSULS. 
By Professor Joseph H. Longford (formerly I1.M. Consul at Nagasaki). 
THE ORGANISATION AND DEFENCE OF INDUSTRY? WITH TWO OpJECT-LESSONS. 
By the late George Martineau, C.B. 
THE Brivish EMPIRF AND JAPANESE RACIAL ASPIRATIONS, — ‘ 
By the Right Rev. Bishop Frodsham (lately Bishop of NorthQ veersland), 
THE CHANGING SCENZ IN INDIA. sy Sir Elliot Colvin, K.C.8.1 
London: SPOTTISWOODE, BALLANTYNE & CO., Lrp., 1 New Street 84. 





FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. MAY, 1919, 
THE CRIME OF PARTITION, By Joseru CONRAD. 
WESTERN AND EASTERN IDEALS IN RUSSIA. 
By Provessor Sik PAUL VINOGRADOF?. 
“RELIGION OF POVERTY” IN RUSSIA. By Ropert Crozier LONG. 
CALAMO.—Y. By Sirk SipnNey Low. 
AMERICAN CHARACTER, By PROFESSOR JOHN IGRSKINE. 
SHERIDAN AS MANIAC, By Mavriog HEWLEr?, 
THE TERRITORIAL SOLUTION OF THE JEWISH QUESTION. (U. 
By IsraEL ZaNGwitl, 
THE POLITICAL SITUATION IN INDIA, 
THE SOLDIER AS A READER, By JAMES MILNE, 
ECHOES FROM THE UKRAINE. By Mrs. BLakey, 
THE SINN FEIN TRAGEDY. By JOHN McGrata, 
PAUL CLAUDEL. By Miss May BATEMAN, 
WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE IN FRANCE. By Miss WINIFRED STEPHENS. 
THE PERFECT ARTIST. By W. L. Courtney. 
CORRESPONDENCE: THE BATTLE OF JUTLAND. 
LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, Ltd. 


Booxs FOR SERBIA. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS:’ LIST. 
“MADAM CONSTANTIA. 


The Romance of a Prisoner of War in the American 
Revolution. 
Edited by JEFFERSON CARTER. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
* Jt is a good story, and to those interested in the subject, like me, 
4 will be one of the most memorable novels of the spring.”’ 


vi Wiiu1am Rosertrson Nicott in Tue Brrrish Wrerxk ty. 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED 
The Control of the Drink Trade 


. . . 

in Britain. 

A Contribution to National Efficiency during the Great War, 

1915-1918. By HENRY CARTER. With Illustrations, 

Charts, and Diagrams, and a New Preface by Lorp D’ABrEr- 

nox. 8vo. Limp cloth, 2s. Gd. net. Cloth boards, 4s. 6d. net. 
In this new edition the record of the Liquor Control Board's 

work is brought up to the spring of 1919. 


Education and Social Movements, 
1700-1850. 


By A. E. DOBBS, formerly Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
“ An excellent piece of work, executed with painstaking thorough- 
ness and inspired by whole-hearied sympathy with educational 
ideals.” —-ABERDEEN FREE Press, 














—t 


Pastoral Life and Work To-Day. : 


By the Right Rev. J. A. KEMPTHORNE, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of Lichfield. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

“ Dr, Kempthorne writes with a wide knowledge of his subject, 

ynd shows everywhere the force of high ideals in pastoral work.” 

—-Tur Tres. 


History of Zionism, 1600-1918. 


By NAHUM SOKOLOW. With 89 Portraits and Illus- 
trations, selected and arranged by IsraEL Sotomons. With 
an Introduction by the Right Hon. A. J. Batrour, M.P. 
In Two Volumes. 8vo. Vol. I. now ready. 2ls. net. 
“ Packed full of historical facts and cogent argument.” 
—BrirMincHamM Post. 





“FOURTH IMPRESSION. — 


. . 

Life of Frederick Courtenay Selous. 
By J. G. MILLAIS, F.Z.S. With 16 full-page Illustrations. 
8vo. 21s. net. 

“ Selous was happy in his life, fortunate in his death, and, !et 
us add, he has been fortunate in his biographer.’ —Tur Sprorator. 


Completed Tales of My Knights 


and Ladies. 
By BEATRICE CHASE (Olive Katharine Parr). With 
7 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
“ Must have an enduring interest, both as a record of work done 
ind as showing how that work has affected those it helped.”’ 
—THE SCOTSMAN, 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, E.C. 4. 


The Contemporary Review. 


MAY, 1919. 3s. net. 
THE PEACE CONFERENCE: AN ESTIMATE OF FORCES, 

By A. F. Whyte. 
THE PROBLEM OF EGYPT. By the Right Hon. J. M. Robertson. 

NORTHERN EPIRUS: AN IMPORTUNATE QUESTION. 
By E, Hilton Young, M.P., D.S.O. 
INTERNATIONAL LABOUR LEGISLATION. By C. Delisle Burns. 

FINLAND'S INDEPENDENCE AND ITS RECOGNITION, 
By Dr. J. N. Reuter. 
By Sir Arthur Newsholme, K.C.B. 
By Hugh A. Law. 
By Harold Spender. 
By Clementina Black. 














NATIONAL HEALTH. 
IRELAND, PAST AND PRESENT, 
OVERSEAS SOLDIERS IN BRITISH HOMES, 

HOPES OF BETTER HOUSING. 

REDRESS OF GRIEVANCES IN THE ARMY. 
By Major Gerald B. Hurst, M.P. 
By the Bev. Principal Forsyth, D.D. 
By John Steel, 
By William Poel, 


RELIGION AND REALITY. 
THREE GREAT AIR FIGHTERS, 
THR TRUTH ABOUT THE STAGE. 
THE FUTURE OF PORTUGAL. By Aubrey F. E. Bell. 
LEGAL UNITY AND LEGISLATIVE RESEARCH. by ©. E. A. Bedwell, 
HAWKS AND OWLS IN RELATION TO AGRICULTURE. 

By Walter 8. Collinge, D.Sc. 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Lsvablished 1837. Incorporated 1880, 
, Authorised and Issued Capital, £6,000,000. 
Paid-up Capital, £2,000,000, Reserve Fund, £2,650,000,' Together £4,030,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors ee ee oe oe +» £4,000,000 


‘Otel issued Capital and Reserves os rT oe ee +» 4£8,050,000 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, £.0, 3. 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's Branches throughout the Australian 
States, and Dominion of New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANUES are also made, 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 





Macmillan & Co.'s List 


THIRD IMPRESSION. 
The Economic Foundations 
of Peace: 


or World-Partnership as the Truer Basis of the 
Teague of Nations. By J. L. GARVIN, Editor 
of The Observer. 8vo. 12s. net. 


The End of the War. 
By WALTER E. WEYL, Author of “ The New 
Democracy,” etc. Crown 8vo. 8s.°6d. net. 


A History of the French 


Novel (fo THE CLOSE OF THE 1otb 
CENTURY). ByGEORGESAINTSBURY, M.A., 
Hon. D.Litt. Oxon. Vol. II. From 1800 to 1900. 
8vo. 18s. net. 


Louisbourg from its Found- 
ation to its Fall, 1713-1758, 


By the Hon. J. S. MCLENNAN, Canadian 
Senator. With Illustrations and Maps. Crown 
4to. 25s. net. 


Mexico To-Day and To- 


Morrow. 
By E. D. TROWBRIDGE. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
net. 
- FOURTEENTH THOUSAND. 
Christopher and Columbus. 
A Novel by the Author of “Elizabeth and Her 
German Garden.’”’ Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
TWELFTH THOUSAND. 
The Secret City. 
A Novel of Russian Life. By HUGH WALPOLE. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Cutting of an Agate. 
Essays by W. B. YEATS. Crown 8vo. 6s. net, 
The Outlook :—‘ A volume of essays on Japanese 
drama, the theatre, Synge’s work, and other subjects. 
Written with all the author’s charm and distinction 
of style.” 


Principles of Citizenship. 
By Sir HENRY JONES, M.A., D.Litt. Crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d. net. 

The Athenaeum :—‘ This serene and inspiring book 
ought to be read by every politician and everyone with 

a vote,” 


Self and Neighbour: 
An Ethical Study. By EDWARD W. HIRST, 
M.A., B.Sc. 8vo. Ios, net. 
The Times :—‘‘ An able treatise, of which the object 
is to give the principle of fraternity a firmer ethical 
foundation.” 


Papers on Current Finance. 
By H. S. FOXWELL, M.A., F.B.A., Professor of 
Political Economy in the University of London. 
8vo. tos, net. 

The Daily Mail :—‘“ Should be read not only by 
students, to whom they are mainly addressed, but by 
intelligent business men.” 


Botany of the Living Piant. 
By F. O. BOWER, Sc.D., F.R.S., Kegius Professor 
of Botany in the University of Glasgow. With 
447 Figures. 8vo. 25s. net. 

A Text-Book of Embryology. 
Vol. Il VERTEBRATES WITH THE EX- 
CEPTION OF MAMMALIA. By Prof. J. 
GRAHAM KERR, Regius Professor of Zoology 
in the University of Glasgow. Illustrated. Med. 
S8vo. 31s. 6d. net. 


Women and the French 
Tradition. 
By FLORENCE LEFTWICH RAVENEL,. Illus- 
trated. Crown 8vo. 8s. net. 





























MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2 





1914, 8s., pub. 42s. ; 


80 vols,, cost 30 gs., price £17 10s. ; 
Miss May Morris, 24 vols., £12 12s. : 
100,000 books in stock. 





DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained 
00 application 


Bookshop, John Bright Street, Lirmingham. 


OOKS.—Morte d’ Arthur, illus. by Beardsley, 2 vols., 1893, 
‘ £6 6s.; Jennings’ Rosicrucians: their Rites and Mysteries, 2 vols., 
1887, £2 28. ; Grigg’s Asian Carpet Designs, £6 lus., pub. £18; Burke’s Peerage, 
Salome, illus. by Beardsley, 11s. ; Riccardi Press Canterbury 
‘Lales, illus. by Flint, 3 vols, £7 19s.; Chas, Lever’s Works, Best Library Edition, 
87 vols., half-morocco, £25; Balzac’s Novels, 40 vols., Macmillan, 1901, £5 5s, ; 
Burton’s Arabian Nights, 17 vois., illus., £30; Dickens’ Works, Edition de Luxe, 
William Morris’ Collected Works, edited b 

Debrett’s Peerage, new, 1915, 2 vols., 93. 6d. 
(atalogues on application.—Edward Baker's Great 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Reconstruction and the Renewal of Life. 
Three Lay Sermons. By W. R. SORLEY, Knightbridge 
Professor of Moral Philosophy, Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge, and of the British Academy. Crown 8vo. 
2s 6d net. 

These three sermons on Dife, Faith,and Vision are concerned with the 
religious aspect of a problem which is in all men’s minds at the present time, 


Moral Values and the Idea of God. 
The Gifford Lectures (University of Aberdeen), 1914 and 
1915. By the same author. Demy 8vo. 16s net. 


History of Modern France, 1815-1913 
By EMILE BOURGEOIS. In two volumes. Crown Bro. 
With a map. Vol. I, 1815-1852; Vol. II, 1852-1919 
21s net. Cambridge Historical Series. . , 


“*M. Bourgeois’ learned volumes form a notable addition to 
Historical Series, Their author is one of the greatest of 
historians, Throughout the treatment is admirably balanced, 
in the best sense of that much-abused word,”’— The Scotsman 


The Collected Historical Works of Sir 
Francis Palgrave, K.H. 


the Cambrid 
A868 

living French 

and academia 


Edited by his gon 





“An extraordinarily fascinating book.”"—The Saturday Review 


Christ, St Francis and To-Day. By. ¢. 
COULTON, M.A., of St Catharine's College, Cambridge, 
Author of Social Life in Britain in the Middle Ages, &e. 
Demy 8vo. 10s 6d net. 

In this volume the author declares that “ now or never is the time to 
test our ultimate belicfs.” ‘* On what,” he asks, “do they rest? How far 
are we prepared to modify them, if necessary? And how far is such 
modification necessary, if we are not to be leit clinging to unrealities in a 
real world,” 


Truth. An Essay in Moral Reconstruction. By 
Sir CHARLES WALSTON, Author of Aristodemocracy, 
Patriotism : National and International, What Germany is 
Fighting for, &e. Crown 8vo, 5s net. 


The Next War. wilsonism and Anti-Wilsonism. 


By the same author. Demy 8vo. Paper covers. Is net. 


The Secret of Progress. By W. CUNNINGHAM, 
F.B.A., F.S.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambrdge, and 
Archdeacon of Ely. Crown 8vo. 5s net. 


“A scholarly and valuable study of a particularly enthralling subject 
from the point of view, of course, of orthodox Christianity, but marked by a 
fine spirit of comprehension and sympathy.”"—The Inquirer 


Latin Epigraphy. An Introduction to the study 
of Latin Inscriptions. By Sir JOHN EDWIN SANDYS, 
Litt.D., F.B.A., Fellow of St John’s College and Public 
Orator in the University of Cambridge. Demy 8vo. With 
50 illustrations. 12s 6d net. 


This, the first introductory manual of Classical Latin Epigraphy to be 
published in England, includes a survey of the inscriptions quoted by 
elassical authors, an outline and bibliography of the modern study of the 
subject, specimens of the several classes of inscriptions with fifty facsimiles 
or other illustrations, and chapters on the language and style, and on the 
restoration and criticism of inscriptions, 


History of American Literature. 
Edited by W. P. TRENT, LL.D., Professor of English 
Literature in Columbia University ; J. ERSKINE, Ph.D., 
Professor of English in Columbia University; 8S. P. 
SHERMAN, Ph.D., Professor of English in the University 
of Illinois ; C. VAN DOREN, Ph.D., Head-Master of the 
Brearley School. 

Vol. 11 now ready. Royal 8vo. 17s 6d net. 

This is the second of three volumes supplementary to 
The Cambridge History of English Literature. 


Cambridge Readings in Literature. a 
New Series of Anthologies, from Homer to Masefield ; 
illustrated with reproductions of pictures by great masters, 
from Botticelli to William Orpen. Edited by GEORGE 
SAMPSON. In five books. Crown 8vo. In three styles 
of binding, viz. :—Cloth boards, uncut edges, with book- 
marker; cloth limp; and cloth flush. Books I, II, II, 
5s net, 4s 3d net, and 3s 6d net, each, respectively, according 
to binding. Books IV and V, 6s net, 5s net, and 4s net. 


“Volumes that to the adult reader will be delightfulcompanions, and in 
the adult and the adolescent alike will stir the passion to read more and 
more,""—Zhe Times 


The Story of Doctor Johnson. Being an 
Introduction to Boswell’s Life. By 8. C. ROBERTS, 
M.A. With a frontispiece and 15 plates. Crown 8vo. 
4s 6d net. 


“Mr Roberts knows his Boswell from beginning to end, and one 
could have no better guide,”— The Daily Telegraph 
* Boswell apart, the book is worth having for its own sake.” 
The Westminster Gazette 


A Short Italian Dictionary, Vo'. 11, English. 
Italian, By ALFRED HOARE, M.A, Demy 8vo. 7s 6d 
net. Ready shortly. 

Vol J, Italian-English, previously published, 9s net. 
Vols. I and IL bound together, 16s 6d net; india-paper 
ecdlition, 17s 6d net. 


“Far and away the best portable dictionary of Itallan,” . 
Lhe Saturday Review on Vol, T. 





Verses from Fen and Fell. 


|Cerebro-Spinal Fever. 


Sir R. H. INGLIS PALGRAVE, F.R.S. 
in 10 volumes. 
30s net each. 


Vol. I—The History of Normandy and of England 
(Vol. 1), With Memoir, introduction, frontispiece, and 
4 maps. 


Vol. 1l—The History of Normandy and of England 
(Vol. 11). With 3 maps. 
“Should be a worthy memorial to a critic whose work was of great 
influence in its day, and still retains high educational value for a younger 
generation,”’"—The Daily Telegraph " 


. 

The Reign of Henry V, Vol. 1, 1415-1416, 
By J. H. WYLIE, D.Litt., late H.M. Divisional Inspector of 
Schools, Ford's Lecturer in the University of Oxford, 1899, 
Royal 8vo. 30s net. 

Vol. I, 1413-1415, previously published. 25s net, 

“One of the indispensable books—a monumental piece of sound and 
enthusiastic historical research which will always have a permanent valy: 
for the English-speaking races, Dr Wylie’s balancing of the 
available evidence for the reconstruction of each episode in the most 
miraculous campaign in all history is far more trustworthy than anything 
to be found in previous histories.’"—The Morning Post 


The Dramas and Dramatic Dances of 
Non-European Races in special reference to the 


Origin of Greek Tragedy, with an appendix on the Origin 
of Greek Comedy. By Sir WILLIAM RIDGEWAY, &c.D., 
¥.B.A., Disney Pictante of Archaeology in the University 
of Cambridge. Royal 8vo. With 92 illustrations. 15s net 

* A brilliant and entertaining volume, . . A volume to be read and 


enjoyed, . - The illustrations, largely from photographs, throughout 
the book, enhance its value,”—Man 


To be complet 
Royal 8vo. Vols. I and II now ae 


By 
THORNELY. Large crown 8vo. 4s 6d net. 

“Mr Thornely’s book claims attention both by the interest and variety 
of the themes chosen for the exercise of his wit and for the extremely neat 
workmanship of the verse.”""—The Times 


4 
The Litany of the Elves. sy s. c. Lawsoy, 
M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Pembroke College, Cambridge, 
and Commander in the British Naval Mission to Greece. 
Crown 4to. 3s net. 
“This daintily-bound and daintily-written book is just such a gift as 
a child would appreciate, It describes the part played in the war by 
the Elves, ‘a sort of angel children.” . . . The haunting refrain of the 
pretty prayer: * Give peace, dear God,’ gives the keynote to a story et 
fragile earnestness and delicate sentiment.”—The Aberdeen Daily Journal 


” a a 

The Diwan of Ghailan Ibn ‘Ugqbah, 
known as Dhu’r-Rummah. Edited by CARLILE HENRY 
HAYES MACARTNEY, sometime Scholar of Clare College, 
Cambridge. Demy 4to. £3 3s net. 

This, the first printed edition of the collected poems of Dhu'r-Rummah, 
the last of the great Beduin pocts, is based upon several MSS., the two most 
important of which are of rare authority, and provide between them & 
trustworthy text and valuable scholia for fifty-eight of the poems included 
in the whole Diwan, 


THOMAS 


. 4 
Lectures on the Principle of Symmetry 
and its Applications in all Natural Sciences. By F. M. 
JAEGER, Ph.D., Professor of Inorganic and Physical 
Chemistry in the University of Groningen, Holland. Royal 
8vo. With 170 diagrams. 20s net. Ready shortly. 

The author's purpose is to draw the attention of students of mathematics 
and natural philosophy in general to a principle of which the significance in 
the morphological description of objects, as well as in the definition of 
chemical and physical phenomena, is gradually becoming more and more 
evident in every domain of research, 


By MICHAEL FOSTER, 
M.A., M.D., Captain, Royal Army Medical Corps, Territorial 
Foree, and J. F. GASKELL, M.A., M.D., Captain, Royal 
Army Medical Corps, Territorial Force. Large royal 8vo. 
With 11 plates (six in colour), five charts, and three text- 
figures. 12s 6d net. 

“ As a result of their experience at the 1st Eastern General Hospital, 
Captains Michael Foster and J. F, Gaskell have written an excellent practical 
account of the disease, its pathology, bacteriology, and management. 
. « « The book is excellently arranged, well written, and fu!) of practical 
details that make it invaluable,”—The British Medical Journal 
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